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The Doctor’s Prescription 
A Plea for Better Journalism 
W. A. NEwMAN Doruanp, M. D. 


HE modern newspaper, as we 

have it today, is the last and 
most comprehensive expression of hu- 
man intercommunication of thought 
whereby millions of people become in- 
terested in the same event or series of 
ideas at one and the same time. But, 
as is true of every great good, not ex- 
eepting the church and the Christian 
religion, evil creeps in to mar the 
beauty and usefulness of the thing. 
That these evils in modern journal- 
ism are not imaginary, but are peril- 
ously real, is affirmed by the late 
Theodore Roosevelt, who wrote that 
newspapers ‘‘habitually and contin- 
ually and as a matter of business 
practise every form of mendacity 
known to man, from the suppression 
of the truth and the suggestion of the 
false to the lie direct.’’ Some of 
these evils will command our atten- 
tion at this time. 

The constitutional freedom of 
speech or liberty of the press, when 
applied to newspapers, consists of the 
right to publish freely whatever one 
pleases, and to be protected against 
any responsibility therefor, except so 
far as the publication is blasphemous, 
obscene, seditious or scandalous. It 
is the right to speak the truth, but 
does not include the right to seandal- 
ize courts, or to libel private citizens 
or public officers (State versus Shep- 
herd). 


This is one of the fundamental 
principles of the republican form of 
government. In a letter to the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette, Mr. Jefferson 
wrote: ‘‘The only security of all is a 
free Press. The force of publie opin- 
ion cannot be resisted when permit- 
ted freely to be expressed.’’ He held 
that a free Press and universal educa- 
tion are the true safeguards of a free 
government. ‘‘When the Press is 
free and every man able to read, all 
is safe.’’ This permits editorial dis- 
cussion of policies, analysis of news, 
the revealing of the ‘‘inside’’ of 
things as they really exist. Of 
course, governmental censorship of 
all news becomes necessary in times 
of stress, as during a state of war. 
War, in its civil aspect, is a state of 
abrogation of precedent. The duty 
of every newspaper then is_ to 
strengthen the government. 

Freedom of speech, however, is an 
elastic term, and it is in its dealings 
with the public in civil life that we 
find the gravest abuse of liberty of 
the Press. The securing of important 
news in advance of its fellow news- 
papers, constituting what is known 
as a reportorial ‘‘seoop,’’ is an indi- 
cation of enterprise in journalism— 
but this is a very poor cover and lame 
excuse for violating all the sacredness 
of social, and particularly home life. 
When such an extreme is reached, 
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liberty of the Press deteriorates into 
license. Defended as it may be, it is 
simply converting the columns of a 
paper into scandal and gossip-mon- 
gering, and ‘‘opens the doors for the 
widest abuse, to the washing of ex- 
tremely soiled and often noisome 
family linen, the pandering to most 
vitiated and base appetites, the de- 
bauchery of publie minds, and the 
creating in young minds of a taste 
fatal to all the ethies of purity and 
honor’’ (Bushnell—freely quoted.) 
To such a pass has this license been 
indulged in that little, if anything, 
is held sacred from its foul touch. 
The time was when the hearth of 
home was hedged about with as much 
of divinity as ever mythiecally sur- 
rounded a king. The fireside has no 
recognized barriers around it now. 
The time was when shy young love 
was permitted to breathe vows un- 
molested, and the blushes of modesty 
were unknown save by moon, stars 
and breeze, and they never whispered 
of them. The time was when mar- 
riage was not fulsomely paraded in 
type, even to the uttermost fraction 
of dress. We have sadly outlived 
such tenderness and respect. The 
time was when death was looked up- 


on with awe and _ regarded as 
holy from outside meddling; and 


curious, prying eyes were not turned 
upon tearful faces, sobbing breasts 
and broken hearts. We have un- 
mercifully passed beyond such rev- 
erence, and nothing is permitted to 
screen the dead in his casket. 

The field of social torture for the 
amusement of readers who have a 
cent to spend would appear to be as 
expansive as human nature; but the 
sensational editor never quite shows 
his ability to satisfy the public crav- 
ing for human outrage until misfor- 
tune, mischance, or caprice plunges 
a well-to-do and sensitive family into 
the deepest sorrow. Then, the in- 
ventions of penny-dreadfuls, the 


mendacity of keyhole spies, and the 
cruelties of the middle ages pale bhe- 
fore the exploits of those who preach 
(for personal profit) that ‘‘a free 
Press is the palladium of our liber. 
ties.”’ 
II 

The audacity of the news-gather. 
ers then becomes something not only 
wonderful but absolutely appalling. 
Barred from the parlor, the un. 
daunted interviewer bribes servants 
and worms out the family secrets 
from them. Engagements between 
young people are held to be public 
property; and the wardrobe of the 
bride might as well be aired to the 
public gaze on a clothesline in the 
open street. Even the most con- 
cealed of her garments is described 
and criticized, the number of tucks 
counted, the lace patterned, and we 
are told to a fraction the size of her 
corset, and the length, color, fineness 
and cost of her hose. The wedding- 
bells are made to proclaim, as from 
the housetop, every phase of the cere- 
mony ; and a messenger, swift as Mer- 
eury and with eyes as sharp as one of 
the Furies, follows from church to 
hotel, and ean searcely be excluded 
from the bed-chamber. Funerals are 
gala occasions for the barbarian jour- 
nalist. Body, shroud, flowers and 
mourners are looked upon as legiti- 
mate plunder; and the procession is 
dogged, inspected and described until 
the last rites have been performed. 
Verily, the law, as laid down by Sir 
Edward Coke, that the house of a 
man is his eastle, has become a mock- 
ery. Morbid curiosity sits at his table 
and eager and impertinent desire 
rocks by his fireside. The most mi- 
nute skeleton hidden in closet or con- 
cealed beneath the hearthstone is 
pried out by the lever of the enter- 
prising journalist, articulated and 
hung up to the public gaze. The 
slightest deviation from the right, no 
matter how deeply buried by the 
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years and long since _penitently 
atoned for, is ascertained, enlarged 
upon, and presented as of yesterday. 
The very walls of our houses appear 
to have been turned into telephones, 
and bells to be furnished with tele- 
vraphie connections with newspaper 
oftices. 

Under cover of the term ‘‘society,”’ 
the broadest scope is given to mat- 
ters that are rightfully private. The 
one-time limit is no longer apparent ; 
the onee accepted ‘‘thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther,’’ is without 
the slightest binding force today. The 
only stay seems to be the impossibil- 
ity of finding out more. One might 
just as well live with open doors and 
windows, or have repeating speakers 
or dictaphones with tubes leading 
from every room into the street that 
all who wish may listen. The ubiqui- 
tous reporter appears to have acquir- 
ed by legacy the magical, if infamous- 
ly diabolical, ear-trumpet described 
by poor Tom Hood; for no one thing 
that transpires escapes him, and his 
fertile imagination magnifies the 
most minute and innocent molehills 
into the loftiest and most disreputa- 
ble of mountains. As for the ques- 
tions with which he bombards his 
shrinking victims there is no limit to 
their brazen effrontery. 

Publie life, action and utterances 
become by their very nature public 
property, and are proper subjects for 
newspaper comment and criticism, 
within reasonable bounds; private 
conversations, acts, eredit, and af- 
fairs of the heart are not and never 
should be. The line of demarkation 
should be sternly and deeply drawn 
between the two, and strictly re- 
spected, or the penalty for crossing 
be severe in the extreme. The steal- 
ing of one’s good name is graver rob- 
bery than the felonious abstraction of 
his purse from his pocket ; the break- 
ing into his private chamber for per- 
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sonal gossip a more nefarious bur- 
glary than plundering his money- 
drawer or iron chest. The fair name, 
reputation and virtue of wife and 
daughter are the dearest of earthly 
treasures, something gold and cur- 
rency cannot purchase, and which 
once tarnished ean never be restored 
to their original spotlessness. The 
credit of the merchant is more to him 
than his bank account, more valuable 
than any stocks sold in Wall Street, 
than shares in gold mines or oil wells, 
than ships that sail the broad seas. 

Yet all these, all the sanctities of 
life, are ruthlessly violated by the 
heartless and conscienceless reporters 
and editors—and for what? The 
only justification pleaded is ‘‘enter- 
prise,’’ the perpetrating of a 
‘‘seoop,’’ the desire to place before a 
morbid public something of interest 
to its erime—and—seandal-jaded im- 
agination. This is simply the abuse 
of a questionable custom. It is the 
overstraining of a self-made law that 
was monstrous in its conception, in- 
famous in its workings, and deadly in 
its results. It is the ‘‘put money in 
thy purse’’ doctrine, without the 
slightest regard for the feelings or 
rights of others or for common de- 
cency. 

Surely, liberty of the Press has de- 
generated into license, the grossest 
abuse of the coveted privilege, and 
tramples close upon the law of libel— 
and all in the name of ‘‘enterprise.’’ 
The theory is unsound, the premises 
false. They are based upon the most 
sordid of motives and wanton disre- 
gard of all the amenities that make 
life pleasant and worth the living. 
Sensationalism in all its aspects rules 
the day in many of the papers—to 
the disgust and mental distress of the 
better element of the community. Not 
only is this true of the matters al- 
ready referred to, but revolting par- 
ticulars are printed and_ greedily 
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pounced upon by the class of readers 

that patronize these papers. Vivid 
descriptions of death upon the seaf- 
fold, the last dying words and con- 
fession, the contortions of agony and 
the choking out of breath may, pos- 
sibly, be defended upon the ground 
of public policy, but such realism of- 
fends good taste, to say the least, and 
surely adds nothing to the public 
good. 

It is true, there is a class of papers 
which are above such vile intermed- 
dling, such ‘‘ear at the keyhole’’ 
baseness, such despoiling of moral 
graves, such lowering, debasing poli- 
cies, and the making merchandise of 
the most holy of our lives—but this 
group is almost imperceptibly small. 
From a very small beginning the evil 
has enlarged, even as a ripple in the 
water until it touches both the hither 
and the thither border of the social 
fabric, shocks the very nerve-centers 
of the human breast, alarms religion 
and threatens the body politic. It has 
overstepped all bounds of decency, 
trampled under foot every particle of 
restraint, and is leaving its serpent 
slime upon everything clean and 
pure. 

Whether the public interest is, in 
fact, served or thwarted, it is obvi- 
ous that such brutality results in 
good business for the newspapers. 
The rivalry of the press in business is 
such that when the most reckless 
newspaper succeeds in finding a mo- 
tive for putting a family of any sort 
of prominence into the pillory of 
public curiosity, its competitors are 
drawn by the noise and conspicuous- 
ness of the outrage into the general 
melee of insinuation and scandal. 
Failure to participate would mark 
them as lacking in the sort of ruth- 
less vigor which is the only guaranty 
of a rising circulation. The mass of 
readers readily accepts the practice 
as the chartered right of a ‘‘free’’ 
Press. 
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Ill 

What shall be done about this? Is 
it not time to demand a halt? For. 
bearance has long ceased to be a vir- 
tue. It is time for something more 
than merely indignant protest. It is 
time for every publication having the 
least claim to respectability to raise 
a ery in severe condemnation, to use 
their columns as a lash to seare the 
scullions and bandits of journalism 
and drive them back into the ways of 
decency and just regard for the 
rights of others. The moral con- 
science of the public Press should be 
aroused and shamed into repudiation 
of the leprosy that is destroying it. 

An editorial in the Century Maga- 
zine for Februrary, 1912, suggested a 
curb for sensational press 
through the enactment of a national 
law to affect newspapers distributed 
by the lines of interstate commerce. 
It was urged that the French press 
law, which for more than forty years 
had worked to the satisfaction of an 
enlightened republic, might well be 
enacted in America as a moderate 
means of protecting helpless human- 
ity against such newspapers as ex- 
ploit men and women in the regular 
line of drumming up sensation to 
‘*feed’’ circulation. Under the 
French law, a citizen who has been 
‘served up’’ in a newspaper has the 
right to reply in the offending jour- 
nal with equal space. Such a law 
would at once curtail the amount of 
cruelty that may be wrought in the 
interests of newspaper profits. So 
long as the owner of a printing-press 
may have a free hand in playing the 
spotlight, with all its shades of in- 
sinuation, on the writhing individual 
or family, he may laugh at expostu- 
lation and at correction printed in 
rival newspapers ; but, if a law should 
compel him to set a plain statement 
of facts, on the authority of the per- 
son who is affected, column for 
column, on the same page on which 
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the original sensation was displayed, 
the reading publie which is fair even 
when it is weak enough to be be- 
ouiled by degrading scandal, would 
readily distinguish the news-monger 
from the journalist. 

A distressing phase of pernicious 
newspaper activity is to be found in 
its remarkable attitude toward crime 
and criminals. To what extent are 
the newspapers responsible for the 
prevailing spirit of lawlessness? They 
certainly have contributed to it in 
various ways, especially by the sensa- 
tionalism I have already referred to, 
and by a reckless dissemination of 
false and pernicious ideas. Lawless- 
ness today is a great, if not our 
greatest, national peril, and the sen- 
sational newspaper has become one of 
the most potent disseminators of 
criminal lore. By its vivid deserip- 
tion of crime in all its hideous aspect 
and minutest details—even at times 
illustrated with diagrams to more 
clearly depict the acts of the mar- 
auders—it has taught untold thous- 
ands of weaker intellects the evil 
methods employed by the criminal, 
and opened the way for the descent 
into the mazes of the underworld. 

A morning paper recently devoted 
five-eighths of its first page to reports 
of murders and other atrocities; and 
the evening paper warmed over the 
same dish, adding most harrowing de- 
tails of one of the murders and other 
matter that could not fail to be harm- 
ful. Demoralizing and unwholesome 
news represented thirty-nine percent 
of the items in a recent New York 
daily of wide cireulation. Indeed, 
many have been the mornings in re- 
cent months when the pages of even 
conservative newspapers have looked 
more like catalogs of crime than like 
journals of civilization. In these col- 
umns, ordinary blackguardism by 
plain ruffians receives an ordinary 
dressing; but unusual instances of 
crime are set forth with unusual pi- 
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quaney and profuseness of detail. 
Stodgy crimes, like the ordinary kill- 
ings and poisonings, ‘‘black hand’’ 
stealings and explosions, strike out- 
rages, public defaleations, and plain 
burglaries, are detailed with an ex- 
haustiveness alike stimulating to 
to those inclined to follow criminal 
example, and terr‘fying to those fear- 
ful of becoming future victims. 

It is plain that the average sensa- 
tional editor handles a topie of that 
sort with a determination to surpass 
his rivals’ ‘‘duty to publicity’’ by 
making the most of its possibilities as 
salable news. No matter if prema- 
ture publication will baffle so-called 
**justiee’’; the publie shall know all 
of the hideous reality, and more than 
all of the imaginary direfulness, even 
if civilization must thereby perish 
lingeringly on the altars of journalis- 
tie commerce. The excuse they offer 
is that what is most interesting comes 
first, not what is most important. But 
why should crime in its various as- 
pects be most interesting ? 

Probably the worst feature of this 
phase of the activities of the sensa- 
tional press is its cultivation of law- 
less thinking, which is the mother of 
all lawlessness. It works its evil in 
weak and degenerate minds—and, un- 
fortunately, there are many such—by 
unconscious suggestion, by creating 
in these defective people the impulse 
to commit criminal and other anti- 
social acts, which were it not for the 
reading might never have occurred to 
them. The disgusting details of the 
Leopold-Loeb trial have already 
borne fruit in other states; and be- 
yond a doubt the published accounts 
of the Rich ease in Michigan are 
largely responsible for the appalling 
wave of similar criminal acts here 
and elsewhere over the country. In- 
cidentally, I have often wondered 
why, as a step in the right direction, 
judges do not exclude the prurient 
and largely feminine audiences from 
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their court-rooms when these grossly 
criminal and highly suggestive and 
sensational cases come up for trial. 

A serious outcome of this morbid 
newspaper exploitation of the notori- 
ous bandit is the heroizing of him in 
the eyes of the public, especially of 
the younger element of society. Re- 
porters, like the average citizen, are 
more apt to pity the prisoner, if for 
nothing else for the very reason that 
the police are down upon him. His 
marvelous escapes, his inexplicable 
avoidance of the police-nets that are 
laid for him, awaken a sort of ad- 
miration for the ingenuity that he 
displays. The degenerate element of 
the people comes to follow his ad- 
ventures with a sympathetic interest 
such as Dick Deadeye, Nick Carter, 
and the other outlaws of the dime 
novel of former days enjoyed. These 
people rejoice in his criminal record ; 
they follow his infamous career with 
avidity, and an unnatural sympathy 
for him is established. 

Can we, therefore, be amazed that 
an outrageous climax such as that 
which greeted the arrival of the arch- 
criminal Durkin at the railway sta- 
tion in Chicago could become possi- 
ble? This eriminal was hailed as a 
conquering hero with salvos of cheers 
interrupted with hisses and groans 
for his captors. What a reflection 
this upon the law-abiding citizens of 
a great world-center! The strange 
mental aberration of this crowd 
might well be studied by criminolo- 
gists in order to arrive at its real 
cause. The mayor of our city de- 
nounced it as due to ‘‘the news- 
papers’ surrender to mob-curiosity. 
Would there have been any turn 
out,’’ he asked, ‘‘if the sensational 
papers hadn’t pictured this yellow 
erook as a hero?’’ 

And what shall I say of the female 
criminal? I have been amazed at the 
almost universal pulchritude of these 
degenerate women as portrayed in 


the daily press. They seem to have 
preempted the right to beauty of face 
and form. Their languorous eyes, 
golden, Titian or raven locks, and 
sylph-like figures are enlarged upon 
with exhaustive detail. Each is de. 
scribed as the ‘‘prettiest woman 
killer!’’? These mawkish, Duchess-or 
Glyn-like descriptions seem to appeal 
to the excitable imaginations of a 
prurient public who crowd the court- 
rooms to catch a glimpse of these 
paragons of beauty, who, were the 
truth confessed, are not really beau- 
tiful in most instances, but almost in- 
variably show the physical hall-marks 
of degeneracy with the criminal type 
of features. 

Is it any wonder, however, that 
maudlin, sentimental jurors, stimu- 
lated by previous accounts of so- 
called ‘‘beautiful criminals,’’ almost 
without exception find a verdict of 
‘not guilty,’’ and allow these vicious 
women to again resume their places 
in a much suffering community? 
When we see these miscarriages of 
justice, for which the sensational 
press must be blamed in part, is it to 
be wondered at that flapperdom ap- 
peals to the average young girl of 
the middle and lower classes, or that 
the hoodlums of the corners and pool- 
rooms of today become the bandits 
and crooks of tomorrow? 

IV 

The remedy for this state of affairs 
seems simple to me. Why not exclude 
such stuff from the newspaper col- 
umns in the interest of women and 
children—if not for the love of home 
and country? The Sunday supple- 
ments of certain journals are special 
sinners in this matter. Cannot these 
pages be filled with equally interest- 
ing but non-pernicious articles which 
will appeal to the higher planes of 
mentality and tend to raise the level 
of public intelligence? Surely, sug- 
gestive anti-social matter should be 
excluded from the press, legally, if 
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possible, if not, by directly appealing 
to the consciences of the newspaper 
editors. The publishing of details of 
crime, which are useful to none and 
dangerous to many, should be pro- 
hibited by law; and, I think, much 
good would result if stenographiec re- 
ports of trials should also fall under 
the ban. Any demonstration that 
tends to exalt or glorify crime is a 
potent demoralizing influence and a 
prolifie source of crime. District At- 
torney Banton writes: ‘‘I begged the 
newspapers of New York to give as 
much space to the efforts to suppress 
crime as they did to crime committed. 
They replied that they would print 
it. They did. The result of this pub- 
licity was equal to 2000 extra police- 
men and ten extra judges.’’ 

A public sentiment against the 
publication of such morbid material 
should be aroused and persistently 
cultivated. As some-one has said: 
“The mystery of the progress of the 
wave of crime resides in the silence 
of serious newspapers, and the amaz- 
ing indifference of teachers, preachers 
legislators, and the thinking public.’’ 
Are we ourselves altogether guiltless 
in the matter? A realization of the 
rights of society will make it clear 
that the hunt for criminals is a mat- 
ter of justice, not of sportsmanship ; 
it will expose murder and other 
major erimes in all their hideousness 
instead of cloaking them with ro- 
mance, and will reenforce the law- 
enforcing agencies with wholesome 
public sentiment. That sort of reali- 
zation of the rights of society is 
needed now. It is needed to change 
the point of view of persons who look 
too leniently on crime and with too 
much indulgence on criminals be- 
cause of the tawdry romance that is 
thrown about them by glaring sensa- 
tionalism. 


If I were asked to name the most 
far-reaching influence for good or 


evil in modern life I would unhesi- 
tatingly mention the newspaper. 
Books, with the one exception of the 
Bible, reach but a very limited pro- 
portion of the population. Preachers, 
teachers, lecturers — unless’ they 
broadeast over the radio—number 
but thousands in their audiences, 
whereas the daily newspaper carries 
its message to the millions. It must, 
therefore, be a potent force in mould- 
ing the character of the people 
through its educational influence. 
The ultimate aim of all education is 
the building up of character. If the 
educational matter published in the 
daily columns of the press is of low 
or medium grade it will have a cor- 
responding effect upon the popular 
mind. If the matter printed is high 
in grade of morals and intelligence 
the level of public character must 
necessarily be correspondingly af- 
fected. 


Edueation, therefore, is the pivot 
or nucleus around which character 
grows and fructifies. This is clearly 
demonstrated by the records of the 


criminal courts. The most brutal 
crimes are generally perpetrated by 
the ignorant, illiterate wretches of 
low mentality and bestial impulses. 
If we except that rare phenomenon, 
the highly educated criminal in whom 
the bent toward crime is congenital 
and predominant and in whom educa- 
tion but amplifies and aggravates the 
criminal instinet, we can accept the 
general statement that culture tends 
away from crime and toward the 
higher ideals of life. 

When, therefore, we look over the 
daily papers we cannot but exclaim, 
‘‘Is it any wonder that the age of 
jazz has temporarily supplanted the 
age of reason?’’ The people are fed 
up ad nauseam on crime and crimi- 
nals, on low grade and degenerate 
amusements, on scandal and gossip, 
all described in a text that puts the 
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name of English literature to shame. 
Not only is this true of the sensa- 
tional press, whose argument for pub- 
lishing the trash they do is that they 
are giving the public what it wants, 
but even the higher grades of daily 
papers are sadly reprehensible in this 
respect. Consequently, we are con- 
fronted by the serious question, To 
what extent is the daily press respon- 
sible for the spread of the jazz spirit 
which is so characteristic of the age? 

If a certain degenerate and under- 
bred portion of the population revels 
in this pernicious pabulum is that 
any reason why their degraded tastes 
should be catered to at the expense of 
the better element of the people? The 
argument advanced is specious but 
fallacious. They give the public 
what it wants? This is not true in a 


general sense, nor is it a logical and 
ethical stand to take. 
proportion of 


If a certain 
the population de- 
mands the use of cocaine or other 
habit-forming drug is that any rea- 
son why such drugs should be sup- 
plied to these individuals? 

If, as the administrators of the 
stage today claim, the public de- 
mands plays that are questionable 
from the standpoint of morality or 
that come as near the verge of in- 
decency as it is possible to come and 
remain within the law, is this a legiti- 
mate reason why these demoralizing 
plays should be presented despite the 
protests of a scandalized portion of 
the public? The often quoted asser- 
tion that ‘‘human nature is human 
nature,’’ like its fellow statement, 
‘‘every man has his price,’’ is an af- 
front to the real cream of human so- 
ciety. There are grades of human 
nature and there are grades of per- 
sonal character as there are grades of 
celestial happiness. Paul, we are told, 
was taken up to the seventh heaven. 
What were the other six heavens? 
Surely, it is little less than criminal 


to attempt to drag down the self-re. 
specting and highly conscientious ele. 
ment of the community to the level} 
of those who ask for immorality on 
the stage or who openly or tacitly ad- 
mit that they have a price. The eyi- 
dent duty of the press, or of the 
stage, is to raise the general level of 
morals to the highest point possible 
and not to drag all down to the plane 
of the lowest. This is Utopian, you 
ery? Let it be so. If we do not en- 
deavor to reach Utopia in all the 
phases of earthly living there can be 
no progress. 

It is especially in its influence up- 
on the young that the modern news. 
paper has been exerting a most un- 
fortunate and demoralizing effect. 
That this influence truly exists is well 
shown by the numerous absurdly 
chalk-decorated ‘‘leapin’ Lenas’’ of 
Harold Teen design which traverse 
our streets, and which the flighty 
flap-trousered youths and the flimsy 
maidens who accompany them seem 
to regard as quite the ‘‘cat’s eye- 
brows.’’ If it stopped with this 
harmless diversion none could object; 
but there are more sinister aspects, 
unfortunately. The sensational and 
low-grade material that fills the 
columns of the papers is developing a 
taste for such literature at the ex- 
pense of matter of a higher edueca- 
tional value. Finley Peter Dunne, in 
his inimitable manner, reduces the 
question to the absurd but teavhes a 
burning lesson when he writes: ‘‘ An’ 
wan little three says to another, 
“What are ye goin’ to be whin ye 
grow up?’ ‘I’m goin’ to be a 
spoortin’ supplement,’ says Larchie. 
‘I’m not,’ says a third, ‘I’m goin’ to 
be a comic sthrip!’’ Even the inno- 
cents are impregnated with the 
poison. The accompanying grotesque 
pictures which masquerade in the 
guise of art catch the eyes of these 
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youngsters, and the gross and illiter- 
ate conversation that describes them 
far out-weighs the lessons these chil- 
dren are supposed to learn in the 
public schools. What are we to ex- 
pect when even the higher grades of 
papers resort to the same illiterate 
and ungrammatical expressions even 
in their headlines ? 

A casual review of the columns of 
the avowedly leading morning and 
evening papers of this city recently 
yielded such words as follow, not only 
in the text but in the headlines as 
well: cop, for policeman; guy, kid, 
kiddies, for child or children ; wanna, 
for want to; gonna, for going to; 
lotta, for lot of; bust, for burst; 
a-goin,’ for going to; nope; yep; 
aint; gimme, for give me; outer, for 
out of; c’mon, for come on; lookit, 
for look; jes’, for just; allus, for al- 
ways; ’em, for them; an’, for and; 
lil’, for little; where are them? and 
many other atrocities of equal or 
worse orthographic and more un- 
grammatical form. Do your children 
talk so? A child is an index of what 
it hears at home or in the streets. 
Our children would talk French if 
they heard it constantly. What is to 
become of the King’s English, to say 
nothing of our American version of 
it, if our leading daily journals are 
to continue the propagation of this 
mongrel dialect! Illiteracy is not 
necessary to convey a sense of comi- 
eality. 

Incidentally, not only is the liter- 
ary edueation of the child of today 
perverted in this manner, but the 
prevalence of jazz music and jazz 
dancing has almost totally sup- 
planted healthy normal music of the 
classical type and the graceful waltz 
of the last generation. The children 
of this age have lost, or rather they 
have never had cultivated, the love of 
these true arts. Syncopation in music 
and dancing is all that they know. 
The loss is theirs, but, sad to relate, 


they do not realize, much less care 
for, what they have missed. The 
newspaper, I believe, must bear its 
share of the blame for this deplora- 
ble educational lack. 

Moreover, the undue prominence 
given both in headlines and in al- 
loted space to the escapades of crimi- 
nals, the most trivial doings of sereen 
stars and society leaders, and the 
feats of prizefighters and sportsmen 
of various kinds, has created in the 
popular mind a distorted idea of the 
proper relations of things. As some- 
one has said, ‘‘the bootlegger today is 
more popular than the Mayor of Chi- 
cago, than the State’s Attorney of 
Cook County, even than the Presi- 
dent of the United States.’’ 

When Gloria Swanson was ill in 
Paris, in February, 1925, her name 
was in the front-page headlines for 
three consecutive days, while a mine 
disaster in Germany in which 500 
workers were killed received only a 
paragraph on an inside page. Let 
Pola Negri, Polish actress, fall from 
a ladder and fracture her wrist, and 
the newspapers will give it front- 
page space. I strongly suspect that 
Charlie Chaplin, because of such mis- 
directed newspaper activity, is 
known more widely than any living 
being. As one has written, ‘‘Given 
proper publicity, a mediocre chorus 
girl becomes a star, a cheap painting 
becomes a work of art, a tawdry story 
of illicit love becomes a sensational 
novel.”’ 

Pages of the newspapers are given 
to detailed accounts of the latest 
prize-fight, or to the most recent 
seandal among the ignorant rich, 
while the truly worth-while exploits 
of the scientists or statesmen of the 
world receive only casual mention— 
if mentioned at all—save in the pages 
of specialized journals which do not 
reach the hands of the average citi- 
zen. Probably the climax of this dis- 
tortion of the value of news was 
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reached when the passing of the film 
sheik—the very incarnation of the 
spirit of the jazz age—was recorded 
in heavy black headlines in all the 
papers, whereas the death of the ven- 
erable sage, Dr. Charles W. Eliot, the 
grand old man of Harvard, was an- 
nounced in small type in an incon- 
spicuous column of the same paper. 

So flagrant was the contrast in 
this instance that numerous protests 
must have reached the editorial ears; 
for a number of the papers published 
explanatory and apologetic editorials. 
Wrote one: ‘‘The object of the news 
editor is to tell the public first what 
they want to know most. The news 
of greatest interest must occupy the 
front page.’’” At once the question 
arises, which is the news of greatest 
interest—the passing of a sage, a 
fountain of learning and of inecaleula- 
ble good to educational circles and to 
humanity, or the death of a screen 
hero of romanticism? We make no 
reflections on the one or the other— 
but is there not a proper relation of 
things, a sense of essential values? 
And if the sereen hero’s death is 
more interesting news is that not a 
direct outcome of years of improper 
training of the publie mind by a mis- 
directed press? The editorial I have 
quoted continues: ‘‘The point is that 
the fate of Valentino moved millions, 
while that of Dr. Eliot, even had he 
been at the height of his fame, would 
have moved thousands. 

‘*Perhaps it ought not to be so. 
Perhaps we ought to be more thrilled 
by the passing of a learned man, who 
put his mark on the education of his 
time and whose honors in the world 
of intellect were many, than we are 
by the fight for life of a popular 
young actor. But whether we ought 
or not, we are not.’” Why not? Is 
not the vicious educational policy of 
the press in large part responsible 
for this topsy turvy state of affairs? 

If this laudation of the lesser 


things is to continue to the neglect 
and belittlement of the real issues of 
life, how can the Press continue to 
hold its original purpose as the 
greatest safeguard of our American 
institutions and liberties? The truly 
educated man, the salt of the popula. 
tion, is fain to ask with Lowell, ‘‘shal| 
a man go down to live in his cellar, 
instead of mounting to those fair up- 
per chambers which look toward the 
sunrise ?’’ 

The direct and inevitable conse- 
quence of this distressing miscarriage 
of the initial purpose of the newspa- 
per is painfully evident. Every 
school child from eight years up 
knows the faces, records and achieve- 
ments of all the criminals, crooks, 
screen stars, sportsmen, and society 
leaders of questionable reputations; 
but I doubt if any one of them could 
even mention the names of six of the 
leading citizens, eminent philanthro- 
pists and stastesmen, of their own 
city, let alone recognize their faces 
which so seldom appear on_ the 
printed page. 

The distinguished American artist, 
Charles Dana Gibson, has admirably 
portrayed this truth in his celebrated 
picture ‘‘The Champion.’’ Crowds of 
boys and youths just budding into 
manhood swarm around the burly, 
self-conscious prizefighter with awe- 
struck worshipful countenances. He 
is their hero, their physical hero, 
their incarnation of courage. Yet, as 
one has asked, ‘‘If fighting with the 
fists develops courage, how does it 
happen that not one of the American 
champions, from the biggest to the 
least important of the lot, were found 
on the fighting line during the great 
war?’’ They stayed at home, out of 
danger. The newspapers don’t em- 
phasize this point. If they did, per- 
haps these idolizing boys and young 
men would get a different idea of 
what real courage is, and would 
change the type of their heroes. 
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VI 

1 wish, in conclusion, to touch very 
priefly upon another pregnant evil in 
modern journalism, one which strikes 
a direct blow at the very foundation 
of American principles. I refer to 
the selfish control of the Press by 
moneyed interests or self-in- 
terested political powers irrespective 
of the effect of such control upon the 
national welfare—in other words, 
subsidization of the Press. 

A subsidized Press is not and 
never can be a free and independent 
Press. The editor of such a bought 
paper cannot freely express his views, 
as the editor of a paper is expected 
to do. In 1923, the American So- 


ciety of Newspaper Editors adopted 
a code of journalistic ethics which in- 
cludes the following: 

‘‘A journalist who uses his power 
for any selfish or otherwise unworthy 
purpose is faithless to a high trust.’’ 


And again: 

‘‘Freedom from all obligations ex- 
cept that of fidelity to the public in- 
terest is vital.’’ 

How ean an editor, or the owner 
of a newspaper, who accepts a large 
sum of money from a national or 
local political party, from a foreign 
power interested in spreading propa- 
ganda inimicable to the national wel- 
fare, or from a large subscriber to 
suppress news or propagate informa- 
tion solely in the interest of that sub- 
scriber, honorably affix his name to 
this code of ethics as propounded by 
the National Association of American 
Editors?’ Men who do so are traitors 
not only to honorable manhood, but 
they must be regarded as among the 
most dangerous enemies of their coun- 
try Their doctrine is to sacrifice 
truth, no matter how trivial or how 
great the matter concerned, to a 
policy of expediency. Personal friend- 
ship cannot honestly be advanced as 
sufficient exeuse for such action; loy- 
alty to party interest is not a just 


cause for the suppression of the 
truth or for its misinterpretation. 

Sardou, in ‘‘Seraphine,’’ says: ‘‘If 
you ever have to choose between liv- 
ing with your mother-in-law or shoot- 
ing yourself, do not hesitate a single 
moment—shoot her.’’ The same rule 
applies here. If the choice lies be- 
tween sacrificing honor for a mone- 
tary consideration from a_ political 
party or an individual and resorting 
to some extreme penalty, do not hesi- 
tate at all—sever the relations which 
tie to the offending persons, that is, 
sacrifice the tempting influence even 
at the cost of great financial loss. The 
politician at once cries, ‘‘This is not 
practical.’’ To the crooked politician 
everything is impractical that is not 
crooked. President Roosevelt’s list of 
wrongdoers—‘‘the man who makes an 
enormous fortune by corrupting leg- 
islators and fleecing his stockholders, 
the bribe-giver, the franchise traf- 
ficker, the manipulator of securities, 
and the corrupt political go-between”’ 
—may well be made to include the 
newspaper owner, publisher or editor 
who accepts a subsidy to pervert pub- 
lie opinion. 

Especially does this evil become pe- 
euliarly menacing when grave inter- 
national issues are affected by it, as 
during the strained relations which 
exist in pre-war periods. Oppenheim, 
in one of his romances, pertinently 
remarks : 

‘‘Trouble is made by talking about 
it. Most of the wars of the world 
have come about through newspaper 
discussion in advance and mischie- 
vous people going about putting bel- 
ligerent thoughts into the minds of 
peaceful people. If there were no 
newspapers, all the nations of the 
world would be sitting round in a 
family party. There would be no 
wars and very few quarrels. It is 
the enlightened Press of this genera- 
tion which provides the fuel for 
tragedy.’’ 
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This may be putting it a little 
strong, but there is much food for 
thought in the suggestion. We do 
know that in such time of stress a 
subsidized Press spreads its editorial 
page over the entire paper, distorting 
or suppressing the actual facts in the 
interest of the power which has paid 
for the manipulation of the truth. 
Such editorial comment can never be 
construed to represent publie opin- 
ion, which was the primary concep- 
tion back of the editorial column. 

In a large sense, perhaps, this evil 
is manifested in the so-called ‘‘class 
publications,’’ which endeavor to do 
the thinking for the general public, 
which should do its thinking for it- 
self. This necessarily results in a 
lopsided, narrow and prejudiced way 
of looking upon the affairs of life. 
However, this is a phase of the sub- 
ject which is much too comprehensive 
for discussion at this time. 


After this brief exposition of our 
topic, we are compelled to conclude 
that the influence of the newspaper 
has not been universally elevating, 
that there is much to be improved and 
corrected. What is to be done in the 


matter? Can we all not at least ery 
with the poet: ; 
**What do we need to keep the nation 
whole, 
To guard the pillars of the State? 
We need 
The fine audacities of honest deed, 
The homely old integrities of soul, 
The swift temerities that take the part 
Of outcast right—the wisdom of 
the heart. 
We need the faith to go a path un- 
trod, 
The power to be alone and vote 


with God.’’ 
Reprinted from The Welfare Magazine. 
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MISSOURI AND YENCHING 


The School of Journalism of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri has decided to as- 
sociate itself with Yenching University, 
Peking, in the development of a school 
of journalism in the capital city of China. 
This will probably be the first school of 
its kind in Asia, though several schools 
now offer courses in journalism. 

“Yenching” (pronounced Yen-jing) is 
known in this country as “Peking Uni- 
versity.” Because of the frequent con- 
fusion outside of China of Yenching with 
the Peking Government University, the 
Chinese name is now being used by the 
university. It is the largest of the 
schools which are maintained under 


missionary auspices in China. Six mis- 
sion boards, three American and three 
British, founded Yenching and contribute 
toward its maintenance. 

Three American universities already 
maintain affiliation relationships with 
Yenching similar to that now being en- 
tered by Missouri. The Harvard-Yench- 
ing Institute is maintained jointly by the 
two universities at Cambridge and Pek- 
ing for graduate research in Chinese cul- 
ture. Wellesley students, alumni and 
faculty sponsor the Yenching Women’s 
College. The departments of social and 
political science at Yenching are sup- 
ported by Princeton-in-Peking, an organi- 
zation of Princeton faculty, students and 
alumni. 
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Editorial 


The Doctor Preseribes 

In this issue, the QUARTERLY prints a critical article on newspapers from 
the pen of W. A. Newman Dorland, M. D. 

The doctor proceeds on his study along lines that might be expected from 
one who has been disciplined in the art and science of arriving at cures. He 
observes the patient, he takes down the history of the case, he notes the symp- 
toms, he announces the character of the malady, he prescribes a somewhat 
helpful remedy. 

But the doctor would be the first to admit that the value of a remedy de- 
pends upon his having made correct observations, secured the principal facts 
in the history of the case, discovered the symptoms related to the disorder, 
and made a sufficiently experienced judgment of all elements. In other words 
it is just as difficult to deal with the newspaper problem as with a patient— 
perhaps it is more difficult because newspapers add to the difficulties of under- 
standing the individual the difficulties of evaluating an institution affected 
by mechanical problems, business problems, social problems, geographic prob- 
lems, and economic problems; and the problems vary for each paper. 

This is not a defense of the conduct of unethically sensational papers nor 
of an unethical newspaper man. It is a plea for deliberate, scientific judge- 
ment based on thorough study. Does a newspaperman make more mistakes 
than a doctor? Is the profession of journalism the only one in which there 
are quacks, charlatans, shysters? The answers are not uncomplimentary to 
journalism. 

It is to be regretted that exceptions to the general excellence of the press 
loom so large in the mind of a critic. 


An excellent piece of work has come this month from the University Press 
of the University of Oregon of which Dean Eric W. Allen is chairman. It is 
a 130 page Bibliography of Censorship and Propaganda by Kimball Young 
and Raymond D. Lawrence and is printed as Volume 1, Number 1 of a Jour- 
nalism Series. 
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A Survey of Instruction in Journalism 


By WILLaRp Grosvenor BLEyYerR, Wisconsin, Chairman, Council on Education for 
Journalism 


N accordance with the action taken 

by the American Association of 
Schools and Departments of Journal- 
ism at its annual convention in De- 
cember, 1926, the Council on Eduea- 
tion for Journalism made a survey 
of the institutions holding member- 
ship in the Association. In the tables 
have been included the departments 
of journalism at the Universities of 
Minnesota and Louisiana, both of 
which, were elected to membership at 
the meeting in December, 1927. From 
the answers given to the questions in 
a three-page questionnaire, tables 
were compiled showing the size of the 
instructional staffs, the equipment, 
the course of study, the courses in 
journalism offered and the number of 
students enrolled in each of these 


courses, the graduate work offered, 
and the research that has been com. 
pleted by members of the instrue- 
tional staffs in journalism during the 
last two years and that is now being 
carried on by them. 

The following table shows the num- 
ber of full professors, of assistant and 
associate professors, of instructors. 
of part-time members of the staff, of 
graduate assistants, and of under. 
graduate assistants. The abbrevia- 
tions after the name of the institu- 
tion indicate whether instruction in 
journalism is organized as a school or 
a department of journalism. The size 
of the staff is influenced by the fact 
that in some institutions instruction 
in advertising and the law of the 
press is given by members of the 


INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 


A. Profs. 


Missouri (SJ) 
Syracuse (DJ) 
Kansas SAC ((DJ) 
Indiana (DJ) 

Illinois (SJ) 

Kansas (DJ) 
Columbia (SJ) 
Northwestern (SJ) 
Oklahoma (SJ) 

Ohio (SJ) 

Oregon (SJ) 

Texas (DJ) 
Washington (SJ) ---- 
Iowa (SJ) 

Montana (SJ) 
Nebraska (SJ) 


Wisconsin (SJ) 
Minnesota (DJ) 
Louisiana (DJ) 
Michigan 


bo 


Ins. 
3 


Pt-time Grad. A _ Stud. A. 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
3 


1 prof. 


4 inst. 


8 lect. 


2 lect. 


1 A. prof. 


Crm OF 


1 prof. 
2 A. prof. 


1 A. prof. 


bo 
oS 


1 inst. 


faculties of the schools of commerce 
and law, respectively, and not by the 
journalism faculty. 

In the following table is given a 


14 


summary of the most important items 
in the equipment of the schools and 
departments of journalism. As the 
journalism faculty controls the stu- 
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dent daily paper in some institutions journalism is in charge of the univer- 
and cooperates with the staff of the sity printing plant. Several members 
student daily in others, while in still have printing laboratories in which 
others it has no direct relation to the students learn the principles of news 

d, student paper, there is considerable paper and advertising typography 
1- variation in the number of type- and make-up by setting up advertise- 
¢- writers, copy desks, ete. In some in- ments and headlines by hand and by 
le stitutions the school or department of making up pages of newspapers. 
EQUIPMENT 
5 Typewriters Copy Desk Daily Press Ass’n. Printing 
“ Missouri ------ 25 1 UP Daily Newspaper 
of Syracuse ----- 15 1 AP None 
Kansas SAC -_- 9 1 None Printing Plant 
- Indiana ------- 16 1 AP Student Daily 
a- 48* AP Co-Student, Daily 
ul- OS 35 2 UP Student Daily 
in Columbia ----- 19 3 3 AP. UP. INS None 
or Northwestern - 41 1 None None 
Oklahoma ----- 15 Tables UP. AP. Univ. Ptg. 
4 a 18 1 None U. Ptg. & S. D. 
et 43 1 Yes U. Ptg. & S. D 
yn eee 6 None UP None 
he Washington -- 15 2 AP U. Ptg. & S.D 
he eer arenes 36 2 AP Ptg. & S. D. 
Montana ----- 24 1 AP. UP. Leased Plant, S. D. 
Nebraska —---- 10+ 1 AP. UP. INS. Ptg. Lab. 
Wisconsin _--- 15 1 UP Ptg. Lab. 
Minnesota _.-. 10 1 AP None 
Louisiana --.. 21 1 AP Ptg. Lab. 
Michigan 25 AP. UP. None 
*Inc. S. D. 
+ Stud. D. 
How many credits, out of a total of courses in journalism, and what pro- 
120 required for the bachelor’s de- portion of the average student’s 
gree, a student may take in journal- Gourse of study in those years con- 
ism, how many the average student f ‘ d electi 
does take in journalism, what propor- ‘!St of required and elective courses 
tion of the curriculum of the third im journalism, are shown in the fol- 
and fourth year consists of required lowing table. 
Course or Stupy 
Credits in Journalism Jour. in 3rd and 4th yrs. 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Marimum Average Required Req. & Elect. 
40 30-40 -50 -55-.60 
Syracuse ........ 33-35 31 30 35 
ms Kansas SAC ----- 34 30 .38 38 
q Indiana (minor 
n 20 20 .25 25 
the no limit 35 50 55 
tu- 40 30 85 
Columbia -------- 60 60 1.00 1.00 
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Northwestern 30 30 .70 
Oklahoma 32-36 32 -40-.45 40-45 
32 30 .25 
24-42 30 33-.50 33-.50 
36 36 .60 .60 
Washington —____- 34-46 33 
40 25-30 42 over .50 
Montana ______-__ 48 40 .50 .50 
Nebraska ________ 43 30-40 .40 40 
Wisconsin —______ 40 30 .38 .38 
Minnesota _______ 32 28 .00-.35 .30-.35 
Louisiana _______- 33 30 .40 .50 
Michigan (no 

20-30 25 .30-.40 .33-.50 


In the table below are given the 
statistics in regard to the seven 
courses that, according to the consti- 
tution of the Association, every mem- 
ber must offer; namely, reporting, 
copy reading, editorial writing, the 
writing of special articles, the his- 
tory of journalism, the principles or 
ethics of journalism, and the law of 
the press. In a few institutions the 
ethical problem and the laws govern- 
ing the press are considered only in 
connection with other courses, and no 
separate courses are given in these 
subjects. The figures show the num- 
ber of students enrolled in each of 
the above mentioned courses, and 
also the year or years in which these 


courses are given. In some cases the 
course is given in two years (2-3) ; in 
others it may be taken either in the 
third or fourth year(3-4). The rela- 
tively large enrollment in courses in 
reporting is due to the fact that it is 
usually given in the second year as 
an introductory course that is elected 
by students who have not fully de- 
cided whether or not they desire to 
take up journalism as their major 
subject. At Missouri, the very large 
number of students in the courses 
in the history and principles of jour- 
nalism results from the fact that 
these courses are elected by many stu- 
dents not enrolled in the School of 
Journalism. 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


AND YEAR OF COURSE 


Rep. Copy Edit. Sp. Art. Hist. Prin, Law 
OS, ae 105 (3-4) 94 (3-4) 13 (4) 28 (4) 240 (3) 240 (3) 40 (3) 
Syracuse ----.--- 18 (2) 10 (4) 10 (4) 18 (2) 18 (2) 31 (1) ad 
Kansas SAC --- 67 (2) 39 (3) 22 (4) 30 (3) 7 (3) 23 (4) = 
Nebraska 95 (2) 45 (3) 30 (3) 21 (3-4) 35 (3-4) 35 (3-4) 27 (3-4) 
ees «...... 67 (2) 42 (3) 10 (3-4) 12(3-4) 41(3-4) 40(3-4) 24 (3-4) 
0 aaa 137 (2) 45 (3) 38 (3) 37 (3) 19 (4) 18 (3) 26 (4) 
Columbia  ----- 65 (3) 57 (4) 23 (4) 48 (4) 60 (4) 60 (4) 60 (4) 
Northwestern __ 41 (3) 41 (3) 8 (4) 26 (4) 12 (4) 19 (3) ~ 
Oklahoma ---- 70 (2) 31 (3) 7 (4) 16 (3-4) 12 (3-4) 6 (4) = 
Ee 110 (2) 50 (3) 45 (4) 55 (3) 43 (3) 50 (3) 35 (4) 
a 58 (3) 35 (3) 32 (4) ? 32 (4) 32 (4) 45 (3-4) 
cee 75 (2) 21 (3) 5 (4) 20 (3) pt a 6 (4) 
Washington -- 65 (3) 60 (3) 64 (4) 30 (4) 26 (3) Seas 35 (4) 
ee. 44 (2) 35 (3) 25 (3) 12 (3-4) 32 (3-4) 44 (2) 32 (3-4) 
Montana ------ 136 (1-2) 35 (2) 24 (3) 42 (3) 126 (1,4) -- = 
Wisconsin ---_-115 (2) 88 (3) 54 (4) 75 (3) 56 (4) 56 (4) 56 (4) 
Minnesota __-- 86 (2) 36 (3) 16 (4) 38 (3) 18 (4) 16 (4) 24 (3) 
Louisiana ---- 36 (2-3) 24 (3) il (4) 16 (3) 10 (4) 10 (4) 11 (4) 
Michigan 64 (3) 50 (3-4) 30 (7?) 40 (?) 30 (?) 30 53 (3-4) 
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SUMMARY 

The following analysis of graduate 
study in journalism shows the num- 
ber of graduate students for the cur- 
rent year, the number of candidates 
for the master’s degree in journalism 
this year, the number of credits re- 
quired in journalism and other sub- 
jects for the master’s degree, and the 
courses in journalism open to grad- 


uate students only. 
Graduate Study 
Missouri—9 stud. 9 cand. 32 cr. for Mas- 
ter’s; 1 scholarship, $50 
Research in Jour. (thesis), up to 10 
cr., yr.—4 students 
Copy-desk Methods, 3 cr. sem.—1 stu- 
dent 
News-desk Methods, 3 cr. sem.—2 stu- 
dents 
Research in Adv. (thesis), 10 cr. yr.— 
2 students 
Syracuse—None 
Kansas SAC—2 stud. 1 cand. 30 cr. for 
Master’s; Thesis, 10 cr. may be 
written in absentia Printing Cost Ac- 
counting, Research in Industrial 
Jour., Jour. Surveys, Materials of 
Jour., Magazine Features (amount 
of credit for each not indicated) 
Indiana—None, 30 cr. for Master’s; part 
by extension and part by corres- 
pondence 
Editorial Adviser, Daily Student, 3 cr. 
sem. 
Administration and Policies, 3 cr. sem. 
Law of Newspaper Libel, 1 cr. sem. 
Nebraska—None 
Illinois—6 stud. enrolled temporarily in 
other departments 
Kansas—10 stud. 5 cand. 30 cr. for Mas- 
ter’s; regular Univ. Fellowships 
open 
Seminar—2 to 5 cr. 
Columbia—44 stud. 12 cand. 30 cr. for 
Master’s; 2, $300 
Seminar, 6 cr. yr. 
Psychology of News and Popular Read- 
ing, 6 cr. yr. 
Editorial Problems and Policies, 6 cr. 
yr. 
Literary Criticism and Book Review- 
ing, 6 cr. yr. 
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Dramatic Criticism, 6 cr. yr. 
Sunday Supplement Work, 6 cr. yr. 
Industrial and Trade Journalism, 3 cr. 

sem. 
Scientific and Technical Journalism, 3 
er. sem. 

Northwestern—8 stud. 6 cand. 26 cr. for 
Master’s; 3, $250; Thesis in ab- 
sentia 

Research in Jour., 6 cr. yr.—8 students. 

Oklahoma—3 stud.; jour. may be offered 
as minor 

Ohio—2 stud. No Master’s in jour.; jour. 
may be offered as minor 

Oregon—1 stud. May give Master’s but 
has not done so as yet 

Seminar 

Texas—4 stud. 30 cr. for Master’s; A. B. 
with 24 cr. in jour. may secure M. J. 
by taking 8 more cr. in jour. 

Washington—2 stud. 30 cr. for Master’s 
Research in Jour., 5 cr. yr. 

Iowa—6 stud. 24 cr. for Master's 

Montana—2 stud. 36 cr. for Master’s 
Research in Jour. variable cr.—occa- 

sional enrollment 

Wisconsin—14 stud. 11 cand.; 2 cand. for 
Ph. D. 24 cr. for Master’s; regular 
Univ. Fell. and Schol. open 

Introductory Seminar, 4 cr. yr.—6 stu- 
dents 


Advanced Seminar, 4 cr. yr.—15 stu- 
dents 
Thesis required, 4 cr.—9 students 
Minnesota—5 stud. no cand. 24 cr. for 
Master’s 
Public Opinion and Newspaper, 4 cr. 
yr. 
Seminar, 6 cr. yr. 
Louisiana—None 
Michigan—2 stud. minor only for Mas- 
ter’s; no courses for graduates only. 
Master’s degrees granted in journalism 
during last two years—Missouri, 12; 
Kansas S. A. C., 1; Indiana, 3; Illinois, 
3, in English; Columbia, 16; North- 
western, 13; Washington, 3; Iowa, 1; 
Montana, 2; Wisconsin, 9. 
Schools and departments offering grad- 
uate courses, 
Total number of graduate students, 85. 
Total number of candidates for Master’s 
degree, 64. 
Total number of Master’s degrees given 
in last two years, 63. 
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To the Editor of THe JourNALism 

BULLETIN: 
May I have the opportunity of cor- 
recting some misapprehensions which 
appear to have arisen regarding the 
resolution on the subject of newspa- 
per experience as a qualification for 
teachers of journalism which I in- 
troduced at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa in Christmas week, 
1927. 

The substance of the resolution as 
presented, and laid over for consider- 
ation at the next convention, was a 
recommendation that teachers of pro- 
fessional journalism newly employed 
after July 1, 1928 (this date will be 
July 1, 1929, when the resolution 
comes up again) shall be required to 
have five years of versatile experi- 
ence on a newspaper or newspapers 
of high standing. 

It will be seen that this resolution 
conveyed a recommendation, binding 
upon no individual or institution, 
and that it would not apply to any- 
one engaged in teaching journalism 
at the time of its adoption, if it 
should be adopted. 

The aim was to set up a standard 
for the future, and by no means to 
apply any retroactive measure, to 
which I would be most vigorously op- 
posed. I recognize fully, as all of us 
engaged in teaching journalism re- 
cognize, the conditions which have 
led in the past to the giving of in- 
struction in professional journalism 
in colleges and universities by teach- 

ers who were not at the time and 
never had been journalists, except, 
perhaps, in a very limited sense. It 
is not necessary to recapitulate these 
conditions, since the water has gone 
over the dam and we cannot call it 
back. 
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Concerning the Status of Teachers 


To most of these teachers no 
blame whatever is to be attached. 
They have merely performed a duty 
or taken advantage of a teaching 
opportunity according to their lights. 
In many cases teachers who knew lit. 
tle or nothing of journalism yielded 
to urgency by presidents or deans of 
important institutions of education 
to “‘start a department of journal. 
ism.’’ This urgency was based upon 
no higher grounds than the go-get- 
ter arguments which have so much 
weight with some of these executives, 
In a number of cases teachers who 
began without special qualifications 
in a professional sense have acquired 
those qualifications in the process of 
years. 

What I had in mind is that a be- 
ginning should be made to stop 
by natural and reasonable and just 
means in the future the engagement 
of new teachers of journalism who 
have not sufficient professional back- 
ground. If we do not take this step 
of our own accord, the time is like- 
ly to come when it will be forced up- 
on us by outside pressure. Non-jour- 
nalistie teaching of journalism wil! 
no more be tolerated by public opin- 
ion than non-engineering teaching of 
engineering or non-medical teach- 
ing of medicine or non-architectural 
teaching of architecture. The use of 
text-books as a substitute for equip- 
ment by the teacher is no more justi- 
fied in one of these cases than in the 
others. 

I hope, then, that it will be un- 
derstood that I would regard it as a 
great injustice if any teacher of jour- 
nalism should be displaced by a retro- 
active qualification. I have no pres- 
ent intention to ‘‘fight for’’ my reso- 
lution in its present form, merely 
wishing to present it for the reason- 
able decision of my colleagues. If, 
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however, any one should propose to 
displace teachers of journalism now 
engaged in that work because the test 
of newspaper experience was not ap- 
plied to them in the beginning, I 


T was Macaulay who said upon one 

occasion, in reference to journal- 
ism, that he would never scribble 
sheets simply in order that sheets 
might be filled. Leslie Stephen, who 
was a good literary craftsman, who 
never wrote below his best, and 
whose ‘‘Studies of a Biographer’’ 
and ‘‘Hours in a Library’’ should 
long keep his fame green, began his 
career in the field of journalism. That 
is, he labored upon the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette (which was established to ful- 
fill Thackeray’s idea of a newspaper 
written by gentlemen for gentlemen) 
and the Saturday Review, which 
numbered among its contributors 
John Stuart Mill, William Vernon 
Hareourt, E. A. Freeman, James An- 
thony Froude, and John Morley. His 
acquaintance was with the higher 
reaches of journalism. Yet he speaks 
of it, in one of his essays, with much 
the same contempt which Macaulay 
evinced. He refers with admiration 
to Carlyle’s resistance of ‘‘the temp- 
tations that most easily beset those 
who have to make a living by the 
trade.” He was scornful when Mill 
compared the press with the Hebrew 
prophets. ‘‘There are not many 
modern journalists,’’ he said in his 
quietly seathing way, ‘‘who impress 
one by their likeness to a Jeremiah 
or a John the Baptist. The man who 
comes to denounce the world is not 
likely to find favor with the class 
which lives by pleasing it.’’ He even 
questioned the integrity of journal- 
ism—something never done nowa- 
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The Editorial as a Literary Form 


By ALLAN NEVINS 
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should be very strongly inclined to 
‘*fight’’ a plan of such manifest un- 
fairness. 


ALLEN WILL 


days. ‘‘To be on the right side,’’ he 
remarked, ‘‘is an irrelevant question 
in journalism.’’ And he wrote some- 
thing about the vicious effects of 
newspaper work upon style. 

Genuine literary men, in fact, have 
always been a little scornful of jour- 
nalism. One could multiply quota- 
tions like these. So to one who essays 
to speak upon such a subject as ‘‘The 
Editorial as a Literary Form’’ a 
troubling question at once arises. Can 
any part of journalism ever pretend 
to be literature? Can the daily news- 
paper or even weekly newspaper be 
said to have any literary aspect? And 
I suppose the most loyal journalist 
would have to give a very humble 
answer. He will have to admit that 
journalism is not and never can pre- 
tend to be a department of literature. 
It merely has certain contacts with 
literature. At its highest and best it 
touches the domain of literature ; and 
in fact there may be said to exist 
what Bryan called a twilight zone be- 
tween journalism and literature. We 
know that this is true of the news 
side of journalism. The little story 
or sketch that Jacob Riis or Richard 
Harding Davis or Stephen Crane con- 
tributed to the New York Sun might 
be good news; it might also be gen- 
uine literature, in a modest way. A 
bit of newspaper humor by Simeon 
Strunsky, a special article by Wil- 
liam Hard, or Sir Philip Gibbs, may 
be both good journalism and real 
literature. 

But this is very rare; and it is par- 
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ticularly rare with the editorial. The 
business of the newspaper is to re- 
cord facts and comment on them. 
The business of literature is to create, 
to transform, and to interpret. Jour- 
nalism is a service; a utility. Litera- 
ture is art. The newspaper may serve 
very well as a hotbed of genius. It 
gives the fledgling literary man some 
invaluable lessons. Not merely a 
Richard Harding Davis, but a Rud- 
yard Kipling may be ealled a product 
of the newspaper office. But when 
the fledgling has developed his wings, 
he flies away from journalism. Its 
limitations afflict him too severely. 
Particularly are these limitations evi- 
dent to anyone who is writing edito- 
rials. For the editorial has to adhere 
to certain conventions. It has to have 
a certain amount of dignity, which is 
likely to make it stilted. It has above 
everything else to be — generally 
speaking—impersonal. It represents 
not the writer as an individual, but 
the writer as a mere mouthpiece. It 
stands for the whole personality of 
the newspaper. This fact alone is 
enough, in general, to crush the high- 
est type of literary vitality out of an 
editorial page. 

The result is that nobody thinks of 
the newspaper editorial as demanding 
or embodying great literary distine- 
tion. We have had very great edi- 
tors in this country, as in England. 
Everyone recognizes that such men as 
Horace Greeley, H. J. Raymond, 
Charles A. Dana, William Cullen 
Bryant (I speak of him as a journal- 
ist, not as a poet), Samuel Bowles, 
and E. L. Godkin, not to mention 
later figures, were men of the highest 
talent. They made a deep impress 
on the life of the nation. Everyone 
recognizes, too, that they made this 
impress by their pens. A generation 


ago almost everybody recognized that 
E. L. Godkin’s faculty with the pen 
amounted, in a certain narrow sphere, 
almost to genius. 


No one could read 
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a paragraph of Godkin’s, any more 
than a paragraph of Hazlitt’s, with. 
out saying that here was a very rare 
mind. As for Greeley, Godkin him. 
self—and there could be no better 


judge—declared that he possessed 
‘fan English style which, for vigor. 
terseness, clearness, and simplicity, 
has never been surpassed except, per- 
haps, by Cobbett.’’ Yet who has ever 
read a single editorial by Godkin or 
Greeley, by Bryant or Samuel Bowles 
or Dana? How many people have 
ever wanted to read one? They wrote 
for their day, and it is assumed, for 
their day alone. 
It has happened lately that I have 
been engaged in making a collection 
or compilation of American editorials. 
In doing this I have read the files of 
all the important newspapers, so far 
as the collections of three or four 
libraries and the strength of my eyes 
permitted. I have tried to choose 
what are both the best-known and the 
best editorials within reach. Several 
months have been spent on this task. 
Since I have a contract with a pub- 
lisher, the results will probably some 
day appear in print. Quite a num- 
ber of the editorials which I have 
searched out might even be called 
famous. Everyone, for example, has 
heard of the editorial of Horace Gree- 
ley’s in the Civil War called ‘‘The 
Prayer of Twenty Millions;’’ a pas- 
sionate, eloquent, closely argued plea 
to President Lincoln to declare the 
emancipation of the slaves. It was 
published in July, it elicited from 
Lincoln the equally famous letter in 
which he declared that his object was 
not to free the slaves, nor to keep the 
slaves in bondage, but to preserve the 
Union; and it was followed in Sep- 
tember, 1862, by the emancipation 
proclamation. Another famous edi- 
torial is that in which the Times de- 
clared war on Tammany Hall and an- 
nounced the beginning of its exposure 
of the Tweed Ring. Still another is 
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that in which Harper’s Weekly bolted 
the Blaine Ticket in 1884 and joined 
Grover Cleveland. Still another, at 
the beginning of our history, was that 
in which Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
in 1797, in the Philadelphia Aurora, 
gave thanks for the retirement of 
George Washington from the Presi- 
dency. Still another, ‘‘What’s The 
Matter with Kansas ?’’ 

What struck me in looking over 
this compilation when it was com- 
pleted was that none of the famous 
editorials contained therein was fam- 
ous because of any genuine literary 
merit. Not one editorial, in the 
whole history of American journal- 
ism, so far as I could ascertain, had 
obtained general applause and _ be- 
come permanently known as a gen- 
uine contribution to literature. Not 
one. There were several editorials 
which on spurious grounds had been 
treated as of high literary value. I 
found that back in the fifties the 
press of the nation had reprinted 
from Maine to Nebraska an editorial 
in the Ohio Statesman, called ‘‘A 
Sunset,’’ as a literary gem of the 
rarest water. It was written by a 
young editor-politician named S. S. 
Cox, who thereafter was universally 
known as ‘‘Sunset Cox.’’ Its chief 
qualities are turgid rhetoric, bathos, 
and confusion. No man with a sense 
of the difference between good and 
bad English would fail to condemn it. 
I found that in the nineties the New 
York Sun had printed an editorial 
which had become so well known that 
it has been reprinted anuually in that 
paper ever since. It is called, ‘‘Is 
There a Santa Claus?’’ I can see why 
it is popular ; but I cannot see any lit- 
erary distinction in it. I find that 


the friends of Arthur Brisbane take 
great pride in calling attention to an 
editorial of his called ‘‘Those Who 
Laugh at a Drunken Man.’’ It has 
genuine feeling; it drives home a 
truthful and valuable lesson with 
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crisp, effective phrasing. But it has 
no high literary quality. 

The qualities of real literary value 
I found in forgotten, obseure edito- 
rials by Greeley, by Godkin, and by 
Bryant which were often models of 
argument or exposition. They pos- 
sessed clarity, force, and in some in- 
stances a ringing eloquence. 

Now there is nothing in this that is 
very strange, and nothing that would 
greatly surprise a veteran journalist. 
In fact, most editors would say flat- 
ly that high literary aspirations are 
out of place on the editorial page. An 
editorial, they would say, should be 
written in clear, vigorous, correct 
English; it should be felicitously 
phrased. But they would say, there 
are other qualities more important 
than high literary finish. 

In this they are, it seems to me, cor- 
rect. The great American editors 
have been great—Greeley, Bryant, 
Bowles, Godkin—not as_ writers, 
merely, but for broader and rarer 
qualities. For one thing, as A. V. 
Dicey said of Godkin, they have had 
the gift of appositeness. By this is 
meant something more than the mere 
faculty of seeing what topie people 
are interested in, and keeping the 
discussion of that topie to the front. 
It means the power of seeing what 
people ought to be interested in, and 
would be interested in if it were sug- 
gested to them in a pungent and for- 
cible way. It means the power of 
divining and interpreting the unex- 
pressed aspirations and opinions of 
people. Greeley’s chief greatness, it 
seems to me, was his faculty of un- 
derstanding the nebulous mind of the 
plain people of the North, of express- 
ing with disinterested sympathy, and 
with a power which they themselves 
lacked, all their ideals, their senti- 
ments, and their enthusiasms. It was 
this faculty which mede him tke 
greatest of all the leaders of the free- 
soil movement. For another thing, 
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these men—Greeley, Bowles, Godkin 
—had personality; they had charac- 
ter. With a few of our editors, no- 
tably Marse Henry Watterson, per- 
sonality has been almost their whole 
stock in trade. With these men their 
personality, in the sense both of dis- 
tinctness of character and weight of 
character, was an outstanding ele- 
ment in their success. They could be 
trusted. People believed in them. It 
was because they inspired trust that 
they could play an important role in 
the formation of public opinion. Fin- 
ally, all these eminent men were men 
of action, as well as men of advice. 
They had a eonstruective faculty. 
They not merely warned the nation 
against fallacies, they not merely de- 
nounced bad officers and bad meas- 
ures, but they were able to point out 
right courses of action. Greeley not 
merely attacked the iniquities of the 
Grant Administration; he led the 
Liberal Republican movement to re- 
place that Administration. 
Unquestionably, if an editor and 
his editorial page have these quali- 
ties; if they have the virtue of ap- 
positeness ; if they have a distinctive, 
salient personality, including weight 
of character; and if they have a 
shrewd constructive faculty, they 
may dispense with pretentious liter- 
ary graces. Clarity and force in the 
‘use of English will suffice. They may 
serve the republic in the very highest 
degree with nothing more. 
Nevertheless, literary graces may 
be all but an invaluable weapon in 
the armory of the editor; and it is 
unfortunate that this fact is not more 
clearly recognized by those who are 
responsible for our press traditions. 
If the tradition were established, now 
and then an editorial might actually 
become a work of literature, perma- 
nently memorable as such. A great 
event, in the hands of such an edi- 
tor, might furnish an inspiration akin 
in quality to that which an orator 


feels upon a momentous occasion—to 
that which Lincoln felt at Gettys. 
burg. Some of our editorial pages 
have been conspicuously well written 
—the New York Tribune under Gree. 
ley in the fifties, the same paper when 
John Hay was on its staff in the 
seventies, the Evening Post under 
Bryant and Godkin, the Springfield 
Republican under the second and 
greater Bowles. From their columns 
it is possible to select specimens of 
editorial writing which _ illustrate 
what high literary finish may add to 
the effectiveness of the editor—which 
illustrate how precious it may be. 
For example, take the quality of 
eloquence. Nothing is more easily 
abused than eloquence; nothing is 
more fatal than false eloquence. The 
windy rhetoric which filled Henry 
Watterson’s editorials—which is seen 
at its worst in the Pulitzer prize edi- 
torial of 1917, Vae Victis—is intoler- 
able on a cool reading. Yet true elo- 
quence, when it sparingly appears in 
connection with a truly stirring sub- 
ject, may be as commanding on the 
part of the editor as the orator. Re- 
peatedly we meet this eloquence in 
the Tribune of the fifties—not often, 
but at intervals when some crisis of 
the slavery struggle appeared to jus- 
tify it. We meet it perhaps at its 
best in the editorials of Bryant at 
the same period. Take his editorial 
upon the Dred Scott decision. It is 
a long editorial, contesting Chief Jus- 
tice Taney’s points of law. But at 
its end Bryant suddenly flings the 
law to one side, and voices the fierce 
defiance of the North at this new 
Southern encroachment : 
‘‘Hereafter, if this decision shall 
stand for law, slavery, instead of 
being what the people of the slave 
States have hitherto called it, their 
peculiar institution, is a Federal in- 
stitution, the common patrimony and 
shame of all the States, those which 
flaunt the title of free, as well as 
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those which accept the stigma of 
being the land of bondage ; hereafter, 
wherever our jurisdiction extends, it 
carries with it the chain and the 
seourge—wherever our flag floats, it 
is the flag of slavery. If so, that flag 
should have the light of the stars and 
the streaks of running red erased 
from it; it should be dyed black and 
its device should be the whip and the 
fetter.’’ 

Probably only a poet could have 
written that particular paragraph. 

Take, again, the quality of pun- 
gency. Nothing is more valuable to 
the editor ; nothing does more, day af- 
ter day in this humdrum world of 
ours to impart zest and color to an 
editorial page. Pungenecy may be 
distilled into an epigram. Indeed, the 
editorial page is one of the best places 
in which an epigram can appear, and 
ean do the most good. American 
journalism has produced one really 
eminent epigrammatist in George D. 
Prentice, the founder of that great 
Henry-Clay paper, the Louisville 
Journal. At its best, Prentice’s work 
may be compared with that of 
Sydney Smith. ‘‘The editor of the 
Washington Globe,’’ wrote Prentice, 
‘says that more villainy is afoot. We 
suppose the editor has lost his horse.’’ 
‘““*Have I changed,’ asks Governor 
Perkins? ‘That depends on whether 
you ever were an honest man.”’ 
“Wild rye and wild wheat grow in 
some regions spontaneously. We be- 
lieve that wild oats are always sown.’’ 
‘‘A well known writer says that a fine 
coat covers a multitude of sins. It is 
still truer that such coats cover a 
multitude of sinners.’’ But pungency 
at its best is seen in more extended 
form. Take the pungency—the inim- 
itable pungeney—of an editorial 
which E. L. Godkin wrote in the 
nineties upon international copyright. 
A dry subject, you would say. The 
Copyright Bill, to give British and 
other foreign authors copyright pro- 
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tection in this country, had just been 
defeated again. Godkin had to write 
an editorial upon the subject. God- 
kin might have produced a dry com- 
monplace comment. Instead, he took 
up for pungent comment the chief 
argument of the opponents of the 
bill: 

‘*The chief argument of the oppon- 
ents of international copyright is, 
that to give the foreign author pro- 
perty in his books on this side of the 
water would make them dearer, and 
that cheap books are so important for 
the American people that it is law- 
ful to steal them from a foreigner, if 
they cannot be got cheap in any other 
way. It has been, in fact, maintained 
in terms that it is more important 
that an American should be well-read 
and intelligent than that he should be 
honest. One member, in the late de- 
bate, told with pride a story of his 
having himself paid $9 a volume for 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica when 
it first came out, a work requiring an 
immense expenditure of brains and 
capital, for which the publishers paid 
American and British authors equal- 
ly. Going to spend the night at the 
house of a farmer friend in Illinois 
some time later, he found on the 
shelves a pirated edition which came 
from Philadelphia, and cost only 
$2.25 a volume. On this the Con- 
gressman made the astonishing com- 
ment. 

‘* “But there, sir, in a humble home 
in my county, in the sitting room of 
a humble farmer, is a library in it- 
self, made possible by the laws un- 
der which you and I[ live, and I am 
content with them. (Applause). I 
am advised that there is now a re- 
print of that work out at $1.25 a 
volume. And so with other works.’ 

‘“‘This is exactly (says Godkin) 
what a Norse statesman in the ninth 
eentury might have said after pass- 
ing the night in a farmhouse on one 
of the fjords, and having seen it filled 
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with rich plunder from the coasts of 
England and France. ‘‘Thank God,’’ 
he would observe, ‘‘under the laws 
and customs of our happy country, 
when the poor husbandman wants a 
new set of furniture and some orna- 
ments for his bride, he can man his 
galley and run across the sea, and 
slaughter a Saxon family, and fit up 
his humble home with comfort and 
decency from the sack of their homes; 
and yet there are canting rascals who 
say that piracy is wrong.’’ 

One great contribution toward the 
improvement of the literary form of 
the editorial page lies in an increased 
emphasis upon fresh themes. The 
farther an editor gets away from 
polities and politicians, from Con- 
gress and the city hall, from the tariff 
and the transit problem, the likelier 
he is to attain real literary originality 
and charm. It is an editor like Wil- 
liam Allen White, who does express 
his own personality as truly as any 
informal essayist, who unburdens 
himself in heart to heart talks to his 
little Emporia constituency, and who 
goes far afield from the hackneyed 
themes for his topies, who most fre- 
quently touches literary distinction. 
Take one of his early editorials—the 
editorial which he wrote in 1895, 
when Western farming was heavily 
depressed, called ‘‘The End of the 
Fight.’’ 

‘“‘There came through Emporia 
yesterday two old-fashioned mover 
wagons, headed East. The stock in 
the caravan would invoice four 
horses, very poor and very tired, one 
mule, more disheartened than the 
horses, and one sad-eyed dog, that 
had probably been compelled to 
rustle his own precarious living for 
many a long and weary day. A few 
farm implements of the simpler sort 
were loaded in the wagon, but noth- 
ing that had wheels was moving ex- 
cept two wagons. All the rest of the 
impedimenta had been left upon the 


battlefield, and these poor stragglers 
defeated but not conquered, were flee. 
ing to another field to try the fight 
again. These movers were from 
western Kansas—from one of those 
counties near the Colorado line whieh 
holds a charter from the state to off. 
ciate as the very worst, most desolate. 
God-forsaken, man-deserted spot on 
the sad old earth. They had come 
from that wilderness only after a ten. 
years hard, vicious fight, a fight which 
had left its sears on their faces, had 
bent their bodies, had taken the elas. 
ticity from their steps, and left them 
crippled to enter the battle anew. 
For ten years they had been fighting 
the elements. They had seen it stop 
raining for months at a time. They 
had heard the fury of the winter 
wind as it came whining across the 
short burned grass and cut the flesh 
from the children huddling in the 
corner. These movers have strained 
their eyes watching through the long 
summer days for the rain that never 
came. They have seen that big cloud 
roll up from the southwest about one 
o’eclock in the afternoon, hover over 
the land, and stumble away with a 
few thumps of thunder as_ the 
sun went down. They have tossed 
through hot nights wild with worry, 
and have arisen only to find their 
worst nightmares grazing in reality 
on the brown stubble in front of their 
sun-warped doors. They had such 
high hopes when they went out there; 
they are so desolate now—no, not 
now, for now they are in the land of 
corn and honey. They have come out 
of the wilderness, back to the land 
of promise. They are now in God’s 
own country down on the Neosho, 
with their wife’s folks, and the taste 
of apple butter and good corn bread 
and fresh meat and pie—pieplant pie 
like mother used to make—gladdened 
their shrunken palates last night: 
and real cream, eurdling on their cof- 
fee saucers last night for supper, was 
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a sight so rich and strange that it 
lingered in their dreams, wherein 
they walked beside the still waters, 
and lay down in green pastures.”’ 

And a second great contribution to- 
ward the improvement of editorial 
pages in literary form, as this edi- 
torial of W. A. White’s partially 
illustrates, lies in an emphasis upon 
ereater variety and originality of 
form. Most editorials are argument 
or exposition. The rest are almost 
all deseription. Within these three 
forms the editorial is pent; and us- 
ually they are employed in a very 
stodgy, formal way. But it is possi- 
ble to employ dialogue; it is possible 
to employ question and answer; it 
is possible to employ narrative; it is 
possible to employ verse. An excel- 
lent illustration of the value that at- 
taches to originality of form is found 
in an editorial which appeared in the 
New York World just after the Sen- 
ate rejected Mr. Coolidge’s nomina- 
tion of Charles Warren of Michigan 
to be Attorney General. (The reader 
should recall the news story of how 
the vice-president was spending his 
time when the Senate was turning 
down the president’s choice.) 


BY THE WHITE HOUSE CAT 


‘‘T make it a point never to talk to 
newspaper men. A cat in my posi- 
tion eannot afford to. Any little 
thing we say is twisted around so.... 
It’s true some things have been going 
on lately that seem peculiar to me. 
And I could probably interest you if 
[ told you about them. But we White 
House eats aren’t like the dogs—we 
never violate a confidence. ... Well, if 
you're sure you won’t put it in the 
paper or tell any one else purr-haps 
—purr-haps I may tell you just a 
little.... Mr. C. makes it a point to 
drop in on us about tea-time. He is 


always one of the most pleasant of 
men. We’re just sitting around the 
tea-table when he comes in, and we’re 


always glad to see him. He has a 
cheery word — sometimes two — for 
everybody, and he never fails to nod 
agreeably to me.... Well, Tuesday 
afternoon something terrible must 
have happened. Mr. C. came in late 
and wouldn’t drink any tea or even 
have a bite of cake. He looked grim- 
mer than a Plymouth Noteh choir- 
singer. I was asleep when he came 
in, and of course I started to get 
up to speak to him. ‘Another one 
asleep?” he said, I stretched and 
yawned a while and then I walked 
over to where he was standing, look- 
ing out of the window with a look 
hard enough to burst the pane. I 
hadn’t gotten half-way across the 
room when Mr. C. turned around and 
said in an awfully cross tone: ‘What 
does that darned cat mean, stamping 
around the place that way?’...I was 
so astonished I went under the tea- 
table and hid. Then I heard little 
bits of conversation. ... No, I guess I 
better not tell you about them.... 
Well, if you absolutely sure you 
won't put it in the paper... Mrs. C. 
said: ‘What on earth was he doing?’ 
Mr. C.’s tone when he replied made 
my fur creep. ‘He was taking a nap,’ 
he said coldly and slowly, just like 
that : ‘He — was — taking — a—nap.’ 
And then he added: ‘And in the mid- 
dle of the afternoon.’... Somebody 
said something about minute-men and 
efficiency experts, and I heard one re- 
mark about somebody’s ancestor beat- 
ing Paul Revere to Lexington. ... It’s 
most peculiar. I’m sure it’s nothing 
IT did. Any cat will steal a little cream 
oceasionally, even in an era of econ- 
omy. And it’s true I was taking a 
nap in the middle of the afternoon. 
But I always do, and, anyhow, they 
all said there’d be nothing else doing 
Tuesday.—The World, June 13, 1925. 

Another editorial of distinctive 
character in The World for June 14, 
1927 was entitled ‘‘The Sidewalks of 
New York.’’ 
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(THE SIDEWALKS OF NEW YORK) 
Of all the ways in which New 
York has learned to express the ebul- 
lience of its spirits probably none is 
more eloquent than this practice of 
casting scraps of paper out of the 
windows of its sky-scrapers. Their 
glitter in the sunlight is the first 
thing about them that strikes the eye; 
it is as though some invisible hand 
were sprinkling tinsel on a gigantic 
Christmas tree. But after one has 
watched them awhile one finds that 
they have an infinite capacity to 
depict the most delicate shades of 
emotion. Yesterday, for example, 
when they fluttered gayly about dur- 
ing the forenoon they suggested per- 
fectly a city in a holiday mood, yet 
a city still in a state of expectancy ; 
you knew quite well by the look of 
these scraps that the big doings had 
not yet come off. A little later they 
sprang into dancing life as people 
cast more of them into the air; again, 
you didn’t have to be told that the 
parade had started, even though it 
had not yet come into sight. A little 
later they became suddenly listless; 
and here again you didn’t have to be 
told that there was some hitch in the 
proceedings, with oratory being of- 
fered in the place of music. And still 
later, when they became suddenly 
frenzied, when they made the air 
dizzy with their gyrations, you didn’t 
have to be told what that meant. 
Lindbergh had come. 
* 
Heard on the corner of Fulton and 
William streets: 
‘*Hey!”’ 
‘*Hey yourself !’’ 
‘*Feel like a little drink?’’ 
‘*Sure.’”’ 
‘*Come inside. It’s poison, but 
it won’t kill you.’’ 
‘‘Wait a minute, wait a min- 
ute.’’ 
‘*What’s the matter?”’ 
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‘*Lindy don’t touch it, you 
know.”’ 
‘“*Say, I forgot about that.’’ 
‘Guess we better not.’’ 
‘‘That’s right. Guess we bet- 
ter not.’’ 
* * 


With all due respect to the speakers 
who bore the burden and heat of the 
day, they were by no means the best 
part of the show. Indeed, most of us 
will think that oratory detracts from 
such an oceasion as we saw yesterday. 
The trouble with speeches at such a 
time is that they are spoken, not 
sung. For the day was essentially 
lyric, as has been the whole episode 
from the moment Lindbergh sailed in- 
to the sky. Those of us who tried to 
comment on it in prose found that 
there was nothing to say about it ex- 
cept that it was grand. Those who 
put their feelings into verse fared 
better; they at least got down on 
paper what they felt. Yesterday’s 
speakers were under the same handi- 
cap as the prose commentators. They 
made fine rounded periods and the 
rhetorie seemed to be of a high order. 
But when all was said and done, they 
had to use declarative sentences in 
the indicative mood. And thus they 
fell rather flat. What expressed the 
feelings of everybody was a band 
marching up the street, with platoons 
of soldiers marching behind it—that 
is to say, poetry, not prose. 

* * 


Heard on Lower Broadway during 
a halt in the marching: 

‘*Look—they got stretcher- 
bearers !”’ 

‘*Where?”’ 

‘*In the parade—don’t you see 
them ?”’ 

‘What do you know about 
that? Hey, buddy, who you figur- 
ing on carrying out on that 
stretcher ?”’ 


a 
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‘‘Hey, buddy, carry me out; 

['m a-dying!”’ 

‘‘Shut up, you bum; you’re 
dead already, only you don’t 
know it.”’ 

* * 

By some curious chance, every time 
an echo of the amplifiers floated up 
to these chambers the announcer was 
making reference to ‘‘the Hon. Grover 
A. Whalen.’’ 

* * 

Heard at City Hall Park, near 

srooklyn Bridge: 

‘‘Look—a guy got pinched!”’ 

‘*T don’t see no cop.’’ 

‘Right over there—they’re 
shoving him in the ambulance.”’ 

Sure, I see him now.’’ 

‘‘Look at him—he’s trembling 
all over.”’ 

‘‘Wonder what he done?”’ 

‘*Maybe he’s only a drunk.’’ 

‘‘He’s telling them cops some- 
thing. Sh!’’ 

‘‘What do you know about 
that? He’s giving them a spiel 
on Socialism.’’ 

* * * * 

On the whole, one must compliment 
the band-masters on the musical pro- 
gram. ‘‘The Wearing of the Green,’’ 
in the Army Now,”’ ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle From Armentiéres,’’ ‘‘ Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here!’’—these 
were all to be heard, as was that 
greatest of all marching tunes, ‘‘The 
Stars and Stripes Forever,’’ by Mr. 
John Philip Sousa. And this was all 
as it should be. It was a day of joy, 
and what better expresses joy than 
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these old tunes that we have learned 
to love in the course of many lesser 
celebrations ? 


* * 
Heard at Park Place near the turn 


toward the reviewing-stand : 


‘**Here come the fire-engines.’’ 

‘*Must be a fire somewheres.’’ 

‘It’s up there in the ‘L’ sta- 
tion.’’ 

‘““No, it ain’t. It’s over on 

Chambers Street.’’ 

‘*Le’s go.’’ 

right with you, kid.”’ 

‘*Hold on, fellow —not so 
quick.’’ 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ 

‘We might miss Lindy.’’ 

‘*That’s right. We don’t want 

to miss Lindy.’’ 

‘*Hate to miss a fire though.”’ 

‘*Me too.’’ 

‘*What are we going to do?”’ 

‘*Gosh! I don’t know. Don’t 
hardly know what to do.’’ 

‘*Tell you what. Le’s go to the 
fire, then come back and’’— 

‘*Hey, look! Look! 

‘*Here he comes!’’ 

“* Here he comes!’’ 

‘‘HERE HE COMES!”’ 

* * 

Yes, it was a grand and glorious oc- 
casion, such an oeeasion as few of us 
have ever seen before, such an occa- 
sion as most of us will never see 
again. So let us give three last cheers 
—what? The old throat completely 
given out? Then one last wave of the 
handkerchief for Lindy, the finest 
hero of them all! 


The 1928 A. A. T. J. Convention roll listed : 
J. W. Piercy, Indiana; Lawrence W. Murphy, 
Illinois; R. R. Barlow, Illinois; Douglas W. 
Miller, Ohio Wesleyan; Lester Getzloe, Ohio 
State; E. M. Jonunson, Minnesota; C. T. Ryan, 
lowa Wesleyan; J. L. Brumm, Michigan; Robt. 
W. Desmond, Michigan; Franklin Banner, 
Penn State; Ethel R. Outland, Coe: Wesley H. 
Naures, Ohio; H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma; De- 
Forest O'Dell, Butler; Willard G. Bleyer, Wis- 
consin; Gayle C. Walker, Nebraska; J. O. Sim- 
mons, Syracuse: F. W. Beckman, Min.eapo- 
lis; Maynard W. Brown, Kansas State Agr.: 
L. N. Flint, Kansas; G. H. Gallup, Iown: A. 
S. Will, Columbia; Frank L. Mott, Iowa; Fred 
M. Pownell, Iowa; Wayne Gard, Grinnell; 


Ralph D. Casey, Oregon; Ernest W. Lundeen, 
Cotner; Walter Williams, Missouri; Mrs. Wal- 
ter Williams, Missouri; C. E. Rogers, Kansas 
State Agri.; Vernon Nash, Peking; Blair Con- 
verse, Iowa; Clarence E. Casson, Minnesota; 
Elmer Emig, Florida ; John BE. Drewry, Georgia ; 
M. G. Osborn, Louisiana; J. Stuart Hamilton, 
Colorado; John Danihy, Marquette; C. R. F. 
Smith, Iowa; A. L. Stone, Montana; Gilbert 
jarretson, Oklahoma; Buford O. Brown, Le- 
land Stanford; Genevive Boughner, St. Paul; 
W. 8S. Maulsby, Pittsburgh; Gilbert P. Farrar, 
N. Y. U.; Grant M. Hyde, Wisconsin; Fred J. 
Lazell, Iowa; Ledland D. Case, Northwestern ; 
Chariton G. Laird, Drake. 
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The Public Library Reporter 


By ARNOLD MULDER 
Editor of Holland, Mich., Sentinel 


VERY large newspaper maintains 

a police reporter who covers the 
city’s crime, a city hall reporter, who 
watches what is happening day by 
day in the city’s polities, a morgue 
reporter who digs into the gruesome 
histories of social derelicts. But I 
have never heard of a newspaper 
maintaining a city library reporter, 
who tells the people of a town what 
is going on between the covers of the 
books on the shelves. 

True, the average newspaper main- 
tains a book reviewer, who tells the 
news about the current publications. 
If you are a 1927 author and cover 
300 pages of book paper with the ad- 
ventures of a flapper, the chances are 
that the book reviewer on the staff of 
your home paper will take cognizance 
of it. He will probably read ten per 
cent of the book and then pronounce 
his judgment on it for good or ill. 

But if you had the misfortune of 
living three thousands years ago, 
even if you had written a deathless 
work of art, something that the aver- 
age Tom, Dick, and Harry among to- 
day’s newspapers readers would be 
interested in, they haven’t any chance 
of learning about it. It is in the pub- 
lie library and said Tom, Dick, and 
Harry pay out their good money in 
taxes to maintain it there, but most 
of the time it is not earning interest. 
It stands there covered with dust. A 
few college professors know about it 
and now and then they raise feeble 
voices to bring it to the attention of 
the masses. But the newspapers, the 
institution that is in existence to sup- 
ply the people with the news, leaves 
one source of news untouched. 

Take a very familiar example— 
made familiar by the devotional life 
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of the world for thousands of years, 
Does the average person know what 
is perhaps the oldest short story in 
the world? He has read it in child. 
hood as a devotional exercise but he 
does not suspect its merit as a work 
of art. He has never thought of it in 
that way. Yet the story of Joseph 
and his Brethren in Genesis is a great 
short story, told with an art that has 
seldom been surpassed. That is a 
piece of news in any city’s public 
library that a public library reporter 
could legitimately cover. 

There are a hundred million stories, 
in the sense in which the newspapers 
use the word in the public library. 
The material is inexhaustible. | 
know because I have tried it. For 
nearly five years I have written a 
news story every other day about 
something in the public library of an 
average small American city. The 
experience has taught me that my life 
will not be long enough to write al! 
the interesting stories that can be 
dug up from the publie library. 

Do you know for instance, that 
there was a Dutch ‘‘Robinson Cru- 
soe’’ that antedated Daniel Defoe’s 
story? The name of the book is 
**Sjouke Gebbes.’’ Lucius L. Hub- 
bard, University of Michigan regent, 
a few years ago printed a book in 
which passages from this old Dutch 
story and from ‘‘Robinson Crusoe” 
are printed in parallel columns, and 
the similarity is striking. 

That kind of thing is a good piece 
of newspaper news, a ‘‘story”’ that 
may be uncovered in a fairly well 
equipped city library. It remains 
dead matter for the reader of the 
average newspaper because there is 
o ‘‘library reporter’’ to dig it up. 
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It is not at all a piece of ‘‘literary 
eriticism,’’ in which the average man 
may be expected to take no interest ; 
it is that too for scholars, but I am 
looking at it as ‘‘news,’’ and it is a 
good “‘story.’’ 

Few so unlettered that they have 
not read a one-syllable edition of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’’ in youth. If he 
takes advantage of this basis of con- 
tact, the library reporter can make 
the story of the Dutch ‘‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’’ as interesting as the report 
of the eurrent suicide of an unidenti- 
fied man whose body reposes in the 
city morgue. 

There is a good story in the way 
‘‘Jane Eyre’’ was written. Charlotte 
Bronte was one of three shy sisters 
in an English country parsonage. 
Too shy to acknowledge her literary 
activity, she published her book un- 
der the name of Currer Bell. All 
England and America was praising 
her novel but her own publishers did 
not know who Currer Bell was, 
whether the name was that of a man 
or a woman. Her most intimate 
friends did know she had written a 
book. When the first copy came to 
the parsonage she took it to her own 
father and astonished him by re- 
marking, ‘‘Here’s a book I’ve writ- 
ten, father.’’ 

I found that and a great deal more 
just as interesting in an old, old bio- 
graphy of Charlotte Bronte, written 
by her friend Mrs. Gaskell and pub- 
lished as long ago as 1860. When I 
took it off the shelf it had probably 
stood there undisturbed for twenty 
years. There were several good news- 
paper stories for the ‘‘library re- 
porter’’ in that thick old volume. 

The library reporter should be 
radically different from the book re- 
viewer. Think of writing a book re- 
view of ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels’ 200 
years after its publication date! But 
when I read Dean Swift’s story as a 
grown man and discovered that it 
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was not a book for children, as I had 
always supposed because of the one- 
syllable editions I had read as a boy, 
but a piece of literary art that is as 
modern as the work of the newest of 
the new school of realists, that was 
an adventure worth talking about. 

The ‘‘stories’’ of the library re- 
porter must not be mere criticisms—- 
something handed down from an in- 
tellectual height. Valuable though 
criticism is, its purpose is entirely 
different from the purpose of the ‘‘li- 
brary story.’’ The critic places a 
book before the bar of his literary 
judgment. The library reporter’s aim 
must be to interest, if possible, the 
reader in the books that have in- 
terested him. He has no concern 
with destroying or elevating any 
author under discussion; in most 
cases the authors are long beyond 
human reach. In writing a ‘‘library 
story’’ he says in effect: ‘‘I’ve had 
a mighty good time with this book; 
let me tell you a little something 
about it. Perhaps you may want to 
read the book yourself after I’ve 
given you a hint or two about the 
fun I’ve had. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, my account of it may make 
you decide that the book isn’t quite 
in your line and you’ll try something 
else; no harm done, since there’s 
always the chance that you'll get at 
least some pleasure at second-hand 
out of my enjoyment.’’ That’s all, 
nothing more. 

The newspapers are overlooking a 
fine bet by not providing for a public 
library reporter on an equal footing 
with a police reporter. They are al- 
ways looking for human _ interest 
stories but they are allowing one of 
the best sources of such stories to go 
completely untapped, and that source 
right under their noses. 

In his novel ‘‘Of Human Bond- 
age,’’ which by the way is less well 
known but a much greater book than 
his sensational suecess ‘‘The Moon 
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and Sixpence,’’ Somerset Maugham 

makes his hero dilate on his habit of 
reading, summing it all up, with mild 
pessimism, as an ‘‘insurance against 
life.’’ It is Maugham himself speak- 
ing through the mouth of his charac- 
ter Philip. 

Reading probably is that to a con- 
siderable number of people—a kind 
of insurance against life, helping 
them to bear what cannot be avoided, 
a kind of ‘‘sureease of sorrow,’’ in 
Poe’s melancholy phrase. But to 
most people it is a great deal more, 
not merely an insurance against life 
but a means of tasting life in a thous- 
and ways that would otherwise be 
impossible, savoring it to the full and 
living vicariously many lives besides 
their own. The reader of books can 
pass through the anxieties of Robin- 
son Crusoe on his tropical island 
while remaining snugly and comfort- 
ably beside his own lamp, and on the 
very next night can be with Haw- 
thorne in quaint old Salem. It is im- 
possible for most of us to have ad- 
ventures in our own person—and 
moreover most of us would not relish 
them if we could have them—but all 
of us can have adventures of the mind 
through reading. The person who has 
formed the reading habit has not only 
acquired an insurance against life but 
at least one more assurance of a fuller 
life than he would otherwise have. 

And the publie library is the social 
institution created for satisfying this 
mental hunger which reading as- 
suages. In ‘‘Two Years Before the 
Mast’’ Dana tells of sailors in lonely 
vessels meeting in mid-ocean or on 
faraway shores and exchanging books, 
giving volumes that they had read 
again and again for fresh ones that 
had come in other sea chests, thus 
creating a kind of marine circulating 
library. That essentially is what any 
library is for—an exchange of books. 
Through the institution of the li- 
brary we, the people of a community 
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lend books to each other, to ease th. 
cost of book buying for all of us. Wy 
all pay for the books, but by this 
means each of us can enjoy a hup. 
dred books to enjoying one on the 
individualistic plan. 

And obviously the person who uses 
the books the most has the best of the 
bargain, even when only the matter 
of dollars and cents is considered: 
and he has immeasurably the best 
of it intellectually and culturally. 
Changing the figure, the public |i- 
brary is a great intellectual power- 
house, and each citizen can make 
himself a feed wire, tapping the 
‘‘power’’ stored up there. He can 
either be a live wire or a mere dead 
one. And a very large proportion of 
the population of any community is 
composed of dead wires, so far as the 
library is concerned. The power is 
there all the time to be used but the 
people do not use it. There are many 
persons who never enter the library 
from year’s end to year’s end, and 
they are not by any means confined 
to the ignorant and the shiftless. | 
am often surprised at the little use 
that prominent men and women, well 
known citizens, foreeful people, of- 
ten make of the library. They seem 
to feel that it has nothing to offer 
them. 

One reason for this is that the 
newspapers fail to live up to their 
opportunity. What would happen to 
the attendance at base ball games if 
the newspapers should stop printing 
sporting sections? 

Your answer as practical newspa- 
per men probably is that there is lit- 
tle or no interest on the part of the 
average newspaper reader in the news 
stories that are languishing in dust 
on the public library shelves but there 
is an interest in the box seores. Are 
you absolutely certain of this? | 
wish you could see some of the let- 
ters that come to me from all over the 
state in response to my own exper!- 
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ment in this line—not by any means 
entirely or even chiefly from high- 
brows, letters from all sorts of per- 
sons who give evidence that they have 
a vital interest in the books or phases 
of literature I diseuss from day to 
day in ‘‘ Adventures in the Library”’ 
as printed in the Booth newspapers. 

About five or six years ago, after 
[ had been bored stiff all day long at 
a health convention in Columbus, 
Ohio, I couldn’t sleep at night, 
plagued by a nebulous idea that 
would not erystalize. You have all 
had similar experiences. Some half- 
baked notions along the line of ‘‘ Ad- 
ventures in the Library’’ had been 
knocking about in my head and that 
sleepless night they were trying to 
come to birth. They did sueceed in 
getting born after a fashion before 
morning and then let me sleep in 
peace. 

It was not until months later that 
[ tried my notions out in a practical 
way, adopting the title, ‘‘ Adventures 
in the Library’’ that the series has 
carried ever since. I sent a few of 
the sample ‘‘ Adventures’’ to my wise 
friend and good newspaper man, 
Harry B. Stitt, of the Grand Rapids 
Press and fortunately for me he 
thought well of the idea. He did all 
the hard work in connection with 
persuading the other editors to adopt 
them. All I needed to do was the 
pleasant part of writing the ‘‘ Adven- 
tures’’ from day to day. 

I mean that, literally, I actually 
get more fun out of this so-called 
work than many another person gets 
out of a game of golf or a hand of 
bridge. Those little articles, printed 
in eight Michigan newspapers every 
other day, are genuine adventures for 
me, whatever they may or may not be 
for the readers of those papers. I 
suspect that whatever success they 
may have attained is due chiefly to 
that very fact, that I get a lot of 
fun out of writing them. I don’t set 
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up in them to be a critic or a high- 
brow or even a reviewer. I am a 
publie library reporter and I pursue 
the stories I find in the public library 
with exactly the same zest with which 
any reporter follows a murder case. 
If the articles that result have any 


merit at all it is undoubtedly the_ 


merit of getting some of that zest, 
some of the sense of adventure into 
them that I experience myself. Ana- 
tole France defined the true critic as 
one ‘‘who relates the adventures of 
his soul among masterpieces.’’ That 
is the great advantage that a library 
reporter has over the usual book re- 
viewer. He does not have to take 
what is given him, good, bad, and in- 
different. He can invite his soul to 
have adventures among the master- 
pieces of all the world’s literature of 
all ages and then give back to his 
readers the sense of intellectual and 
spiritual exhilaration that he himself 
has experienced. 

For me, personally, there has been 
an unexpected by-product that I 
never dreamed of when I began the 
series about five years ago. A con- 
siderable number of persons who are 
trying to write have appealed to me 
for advice. Some might consider 
this a nuisanee; I have found it an 
almost unalloyed pleasure. Not that 
I can do anything for a writer or a 
would-be-writer—each writer has to 
work out his own salvation with fear 
and trembling. But the experience 
has given me a living sense of the 
seething literary activity that is al- 
ways present all around us under the 
surface of life. And in one or two 
eases it has given me that greatest 
of all thrills when one comes sudden- 
ly upon recognized talent. Then I 
feel like the young John Keats when 
he first opened Chapman’s Homer. 

I can imagine the hard-boiled news- 
paper man smiling at all this—the 
man who is filled to the gullet with 
advertising and circulation figures, 
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with political news and crime news, 
with all the thousand features of 
newspaper work that make up the 
substance of his professional life. No 
one knows better than I that all these 
things are important, but I’m con- 
vineed that said hard-boiled newspa- 
per man is making a mistake in judg- 
ment when he thinks that anything 
he calls highbrow is beyond the com- 
prehension of his readers. Many, I’m 
convinced, make this error. They un- 
derestimate their readers. 

I see no reason why any newspaper 
should be apologetic for showing an 
interest in the great art of all time. 
It is at least as important as baseball 
and it will in time, if properly 
handled, find its proper newspaper 
audience. And its total effect can- 
not justly be measured by circulation 
tables. Any person who has the pri- 
vilege of bringing a really great book 
to the attention of five or ten or a 
dozen persons who can appreciate it 
in a great way should be filled with 


N a recent number of the BULLETIN 
there were listed quite a number of 
projects for research in journalism, 
all of them good, but most of them 
directed toward the accumulation of 
facts about newspapers. Mr. Reid’s 
classifieations 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 do 
possibly constitute research into the 
subject matter of news, rather than 
into facts about newspapers, but the 
detailed illustrations under these 
heads indicate that these are an ef- 
fort to find out about newspapers. 

This process of finding out about 
newspapers is undoubtedly an im- 
portant part of our work as profes- 
sors of journalism, but as teachers of 
journalism it is more direetly our job 
to teach young people how to find 
out about news. 
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Student Research 
By Eric W. ALLEN 


awe. Years hence such a book may 
flower in a great life that will be , 
blessing to the nations. 

One day the poet Tennyson wag 
rowing with his wife on one of the 
mountain lakes near his home. Some 
one in the hills sounded a horn, whose 
echoes reverberated and leaped from 
peak to peak. Speaking of those 
echoes in his beautiful ‘‘Bugle 
Song,’’ the poet says: 


‘*O love, they die in yon rich sky, 
They faint on hill and field and 
river,— 
Our echoes roll from soul to soul 
And grow forever and forever.”’ 


And that is the feeling I have had 
about all such effort—all the things 
that cannot be immediately converted 
into faets and figures—if the zest of 
life is in them, they will mount in the 
long run. They will leap from life to 
life, as the echoes did from peak to 
peak. They will grow forever and 
forever. 


I have devised a kind of semi-re- 
search for seniors that is intended to 
apply the method of social science to 
journalistic work—not to the running 
of newspapers, but to the forming of 
the mind of the reporter and corres- 
pondent. 

After all, the work of the writing 
men in the field is not going to be 
how to find out about newspapers, 
but how to get to the bottom of news 
events. 

Of course, the journalist will 
not deal primarily with ‘‘original 
sourees ;’’ his method must depend 
upon a fine discrimination of the 
varying authoritativeness of the best 
available secondary sources. And al- 
so, I am dealing with undergraduate 
students, not post-graduate. 
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I am sending you a work sheet 
showing what I am attempting to do. 
If this has your approval, and if you 
want me to do so, I will write an ar- 
ticle in more detail for some forth- 
coming number of the QUARTERLY. 


OUTLINE FOR EDITING TERM PAPER 
A. Demonstration of Method 
Chapter I. Definition and Limita- 
tion of Problem. 


Chapter II. Background Biblio- 
graphy. 
Chapter III. Journalistic (cur- 


rent) Bibliography—Book, Magazine. 

Chapter IV. Evaluation of Back- 
ground Authorities. 

B. Study of the Problem Itself 

Chapter V. Historical Develop- 
ment of the Problem. (This is the 
main body of your presentation. If 
you desire, you may divide this into 
several chapters. ) 

Chapter VI. The Present Problem. 

Chapter VII. Presentation and 
Analysis of Possible Solutions and a 
discussion of the forces advocating 
the different policies. 

Chapter VIII. Conclusion, and 
Outlook for the Future. 

C. Study of the Journalistic Machin- 

ery by Which You Gained Your 

Knowledge of the Current Phases 
of the Problem 

Chapter IX. Evaluation of the 
Journals and Journalists Covering 
this Subject—Criticising them in the 
Light of Knowledge of the Problem 
Gained from Your Background Au- 
thorities. Is the Journalism of this 
Subject Reaching the American Peo- 
ple Thoroughly Competent and in 
line with the Best Thought of the 
Qualified Social Scientists ? 

Chapter X. Suggestions for Jour- 
nalistie Procedure in this Field in the 
Future. 

Chapters I, V, VI, VII and VIII to 
constitute a publishable article. 
Others for the instructor’s eye. 
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HOW TO GO TO WORK 

Purpose. Your assignment is to 
demonstrate your ability to investi- 
gate rapidly and yet authentically 
some large and complicated situation, 
such as a high-class correspondent 
might be asked to cover for a news- 
paper or magazine. Your task is NOT 
to get a single story but to prepare 
yourself to judge correctly the bear- 
ings of ANY story that might emerge 
from that general environment. Ima- 
gine you are sent out at considerable 
expense either to represent your pub- 
lication permanently at a given post, 
or, at the least, to send in a consider- 
able series of interpretative stories. 
This assignment covers your prepara- 
tion for that task, the procedure that 
should assure you an adequate grasp 
on the situation. 


Chapter I. Look for a PROBLEM. 
Your job will be to elucidate a prob- 
lem, to deseribe and explain and in- 
terpret a situation that is not what 
we call ‘‘an open and shut case.’’ 
You have not your subject properly 
in mind until you have conceived of 
it as a problem. For instance, take 
a subject such as ‘“‘TAXATION.’’ 
The question is, ‘‘What is the con- 
flict? What can we do about it? 
What ought we to do about it? Take 
such a subject as ‘‘Ireland.’’ The 
question is, ‘‘What is the trouble? 
How did it arise?’’ Remember you 
are not presenting dead history, but 
a live situation, likely at any moment 
to produce news for a journalist who 
would recognize what the news is, 
and one which demands interpreta- 
tion. Unless you have so conceived 
of your topic, you have not a good 
one for this assignment. When you 
have grasped the problem, state it 
clearly in your definitive chapter, and 
perhaps choose a title that attractive- 
ly sets it forth. 

Chapter II. Your bibliography 
should continue to grow all through 
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the progress of your research. Con- 
sult indexes, catalogues, readers’ 
guides, and note carefully wherever 
one authority mentions or quotes an- 
other. Do not neglect to consult vari- 
ous persons about the campus and 
elsewhere who may be well qualified 
to guide you in selecting your biblio- 
graphy—in this way you are often 
not only referred to excellent works, 
(Chapter II) but have the advant- 
age of some critical comment (Chap- 
ter IV) at the same time. Discuss the 
problem (as soon as you know what 
what the problem is) with campus 
historians, travellers, and others, not 
neglecting the faculty of the School 
of Journalism, all of whom you will 
find very ready to give you good tips. 
And always ask them what are the 
best books, and why, and who are the 
best magazine and newspaper 
writers on the subject, and who are 
the best local authorities. 

Chapter III. Journalistic biblio- 
graphy. Make notes on ecards or oth- 
erwise of good magazine articles, 
newspaper stories, and journalistic 
books, at the time you read them. 
Your notes should refer to them by 
exact name and by page and date. 

Chapter IV. In chapter 4 gather 
together all the estimates you have 
collected regarding the comparative 
worth of the various writers and add 
what you have discovered yourself. 
Some you will find are universally re- 
garded as sound, others as good in 
one respect and poor in others, some 
timely but superficial, some good but 
out of date, ete. Report all this in- 
formation in Chapter IV. You are 
certainly not qualified to write com- 
petently in any field until you know 
who are generally acknowledged au- 
thorities in that field and who are 
regarded as biased or superficial or 
careless or incompetent. As you read 
the different authorities and compare 
their work, your own opinion on this 
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point should come to have a certain 
modest value. 

Chapter V. Here begins the pre. 
sentation of the fruits of your study 
Try to make it interesting as well as 
complete, accurate, and authoritative 
Demonstrate a clear understanding 
as to HOW the problem arose. [|p 
quoting from your authorities do not 
UNDER ANY CIRCUMSTANCES 
paraphrase without giving credit. 
This practice utterly destroyed the 
value of some of last term’s papers. 
You can give credit in two ways: (1 
by citing the authority in the text it. 
self: ‘‘C. Jones says in his ‘Memoirs’ 
(page 342) ....’’ or (2) by means of 
footnotes. If footnotes are used they 
should be in the following form, and 
should be placed as they come—NOT 
at the bottom of the typescript page: 
** ...Dana’s utterances on this point 
‘may be regarded as a journalistic 
declaration of independence.” Of all 
American editors...’ 

1 Bleyer, W. G., Main Currents. p. 298. 
Works listed in the bibliography may 
be abbreviated in the footnotes. This 
process of giving full and _ honest 
credit is called ‘‘documentation”’ and 
failure to carry out the practice fully 
is regarded in scholarly circles as 
both unscholarly and dishonest. Jour- 
nalistically, also, the giving of full 
and honest credit is a professional 
tradition. Under the journalistic 
rules of style credit is given in the 
text; footnotes are not used. In this 
assignment you may do it either way, 
but do NOT EITHER QUOTE OR 
PARAPHRASE WITHOUT GIV- 
ING FULL AND HONEST CREDIT. 

Chapter VI. You sensed this sit- 
uation as a problem before you went 
to work gathering your bibliography, 
ete., and doing the things indicated 
under chapter I to V. Now you are 
in a position to state much more 
poignantly what the problem is, what 
are the obstacles to its solution, what 
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are the desires (and why) of various 
forces, classes and interests, and what 
are the latest phases of the struggle. 
Your information is now coming 
from your journalistic authorities— 
your baekground authorities, your 
profound students and book-writers 
cannot act quickly enough to cover 
the latest phases. It is your task to 
see if general principles still hold, or 
are being disproved; if prophets are 
being vindicated, or shown to be mis- 
taken; and also to see if the journal- 
istic work is done in the light of all 
the other information and interpreta- 
tion you have been able to collect. 

Chapter VII. Just as Chapter VI 
was harder than Chapter V, so this is 
still harder. This is a test of your 
good sense and good judgment; don’t 
go wild. The journalist MUST have 
some kind of a theory of the probable 
course of events; the historian and 
social scientist can safely hold his 
peace and protect his reputation for 
infallibility. But, in journalism the 
very importance of an item as news, 
depends on whether something is 
going to happen. Will you play up 
strongly something that flattens out 
tomorrow, will you send a corres- 
pondent at large expense to cover a 
situation that doesn’t develop? One 
of the duties of journalism is ‘‘to 
have a man on the spot where hell is 
going to pop NEXT.’’ But don’t 
write anything here you will be 
ashamed of five years from now—or 
next week. 

Chapters IX and X. Your main 
study—your study of the problem it- 
self—is now complete. In the last 
two chapters set down what you have 
learned about the ways journals and 
journalists have kept the world in- 
formed, and to what extent they have 
kept it correctly and promptly in- 
formed and forewarned. To what ex- 
tent they have really interpreted 
the news: seen and appreciated 


it in its real importance and pre- 
sented it to the world before it 
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was too late for public opinion to 
act? How do the journalistic inter- 
preters compare with the heavy- 
weights you studied and listed in 
Chapter II and 1V? Are they equal- 
ly well informed, or better informed, 
or less so? Is there a difference of 
point of view or in the matter of in- 
formation, and if so who is right? Is 
the journalistic situation ideal, as re- 
vealed by this study? If not, what 
do you suggest—something reason- 
ably practicable. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO FIELD IN WHICH 
PROBLEMS ARE TO BE FOUND 
The following suggestions are not 
TITLES, or TOPICS, or SUBJECTS, 
or PROBLEMS. In every instance, 
however, they suggest fields in which 
at least one good sized problem lurks 
—one that is likely to bulk large on 
the front page at any time and per- 
haps to recur there for years. The 
class is not restricted to these fields, 
but it is desired that each student 
tackle a big problem, or a large 
tangled situation. 
Soviet Russia 
The Balkans 
Population Tendencies 
Political Parties 
Parliamentary Government 
Democracy 
Distribution of Wealth 
Problem of the Pacific 
China 
India 
Japan 
Turkey 
_ The Present Revolt Against Indus- 
trialism 
Growth of Cities and Decline of 
Rural Life 
Debts and Reparations 
League of Nations 
Taxation Problems 
New Ideas in Secondary Education 
Present Tendencies in Higher Edu- 
cation 
Reform of Legal Procedure 
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The Baltic 

Czecho-Slovakia and 
mental Ideals 

Fascism 

British Imperialism 


its Govern- 


HAT the tabloid newspaper 
should come in for consideration 
on a program which has been her- 
alded as being devoted in part to the 
analysis of present day journalism 
seems inevitable. The tabloid, now 
less than nine years old in the United 
States, is indeed a present day de- 
velopment and so large a growth as 
to command attention. The three 
New York tabloids have a combined 
circulation amounting to much more 
than one-third the total circulation 
of all New York papers. The two 
morning tabloids have more than half 
the morning circulation. The num- 
ber of New York Daily News readers 
exceeds the combined circulation of 
the two largest afternoon papers and 
with a million and a quarter buyers 
this tabloid boasts America’s largest 
newspaper circulation. 

Beyond doubt, the tabloids are a 
great development and a recent one. 
The only question remaining is: Is 
the tabloid journalism? ‘‘As a mat- 
ter of fact it is not journalism,”’ 
Oswald Garrison Villard has declared. 
‘It is the degradation of journal- 
ism.’’* 

Aben Kandel writing in the 
Forum has insisted likewise that the 
tabloid is not journalism but a per- 
version of journalism, declaring ‘‘ The 
tabloids make eavesdroppers of re- 


* OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, “Tabloid 
Offenses” in Forum, April 1927, pp. 485- 
491. 
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The New York Tabloids 


By Douetass W. MILLER 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


‘*Economie Imperialism’’ 

State of the Fine Arts in America 

Mexico 

The Mechanization and Standardi. 
zation of American Life 


porters, sensual meddlers of journal. 
ists, and reduce the highest ideals of 
the newspaper to the process of fast- 
ening a camera lens to every boudoir 
keyhole. ’’* 

Mr. Villard and Mr. Kandel are, 
of course, referring only to the New 
York tabloids. This discussion like- 
wise is to be limited to consideration 
of the tabloid as found in New York 
City. I make no pretense of being 
familiar with the tabloid field in gen- 
eral. I have studied tabloids outside 
New York just enough to know that 
tabloids in general include a variety 
of types and that those who write 
about ‘‘the tabloids’’ without quali- 
fying that term are admitting at the 
very outset a limited knowledge of 
their subject. Let us understand, 
then, that while for the sake of brev- 
ity we are referring to them as the 
tabloids, we are considering now only 
the New York picture papers. 

I am unable to agree with Mr. Vil- 
lard and Mr. Kandel in the opinion 
that the tabloids are not journalism. 
The tabloid is the flapper of the news- 
paper world, daring, colorful, change- 
able, trivial, presenting as F. P. A. 
has said ‘‘All the news that’s fit to 
tint.’’ 

A rehash. of what has been written 
about this new journalistic develop- 
ment seems to me to have very little 
value, so in the next few minutes I 


* ABEN KANDEL “A Tabloid a Day” in 
Forum, March 1927, pp. 378-384. 
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shall try to present a few new an- 
swers to questions concerning the tab- 
loids, which I came across last year 
while studying this subject under Dr. 
Blever’s direction at the University 
of Wisconsin, 

‘““Who reads the tabloids?’’ is the 
first question I propose for consider- 
ation. Analysis of the circulation 
figures of all New York dailies for 
the last 10 years reveals the fact that 
the tabloids have built up circulations 
of approximately two million readers 
without greatly reducing the cireu- 
lations of other newspapers. During 
the period of tabloid competition the 
standard sized papers in New York 
have lost only 277,000 circulation and 
even this loss seems due to consolida- 
tions rather than to tabloid competi- 
tion. 

The tabloids, then, have added ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 new readers to 
the New York newspaper reading 
public. Samuel K. Ratcliffe, well 
known English journalist and publi- 
cist, lecturing at Yale university last 
year, referred to this as ‘‘a fact 
which shows that there were levels 
hitherto unexplored by the newspa- 
per publishers below the levels ex- 
ploited by the papers we had thought 
of as outrageously sensational.’’* 
This is the typical reaction to the 
fact that the tabloids have built up 
two million circulations without de- 
creasing the number of readers of 
standard papers. The phrase ‘‘tab- 
loid readers’’ has become a stereotype 
among certain classes of the more 
critical. Time, the news-weekly, re- 
ferred to the tabloids for years as 
gum chewers’ sheetlets.’’ Aben 
Kandel has said of them ‘‘The regu- 
lar addicts are shop-girls, stenogra- 
phers, housewives, lower theatrical 
folks, laborers, and school chil- 
dren,’’** 


* Editor and Publisher, March 19, 1927, 
p. 20. 
**ABEN KANDEL “A Tabloid a Day.” 
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This estimate of the tabloid readers 
is not supported by an analysis of 
their circulation. Many of their 
readers are uneducated and unintell- 
igent but their circulation is not con- 
fined to readers of that sort. The 
Daily News has made a very careful 
study of this matter. It has co- 
operated with advertising agencies in 
the making of news-stand checks and 
these investigations have made it evi- 
dent that the actual buyers of papers 
at the news-stands cannot be readily 
classified as types and that no paper 
draws any particular type or types. 
The only possible difference which the 
investigation disclosed was that Daily 
News buyers might be somewhat 
younger on the average than the 
buyers of the standard papers. 

A study of the geographical analy- 
sis of the Daily News circulation in 
conjunction with study of the Sur- 
vey of the New York Market com- 
piled by the New York University 
Bureau of Business Research likewise 
reveals some surprising facts. The 
Daily News does have, beyond ques- 
tion, heavy circulation in some highly 
undesirable districts of New York 
City, but it covers the best residential 
districts of the city even more closely. 
In Fordham Heights, the Bronx, the 
percentage of News circulation to the 
number of families is 99.4. In River- 
dale, the Bronx, one copy per family 
is not enough, the News serving 140.1 
per cent of the families. In Park 
Slope, Brooklyn, it serves 55.9 per 
cent of the families and in Flatbush, 
Brooklyn, 62.1 per cent. Even in 
such a high elass district as the Co- 
lumbia university district of Man- 
hattan the News sells enough copies 
to reach 39 per cent of the homes in 
the district. In nine of the best resi- 
dential districts of New York the per- 
centage of News circulation to the 
number of families is found to be 
52.6 while in eight of the least de- 
sirable districts it is found to be only 
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40.4 per cent. News circulation, at 
least, is not centralized in the poorer 
districts. 

‘*Who reads the tabloids, then?’’ 
The great American public, the very 
same folks who elect presidents and 
governors and rule the day in this 
government of ours, of, for and by 
the people. A sneer at the tabloid 
reader is disparagement of our ur- 
ban standards of civilization. If we 
do not approve of the tabloids we 
cannot honestly save our social com- 
placency by maintaining that they 
are class publications for a special 
moron public. 

While we say in a figurative sort 
of way that the tabloids added two 
million new readers to the New York 
newspaper reading public, the fact of 
the matter is that many of those new 
readers are regular buyers of stand- 
ard-sized papers replacing former 


buyers of those publications who have 


become tabloid readers. In so far 
as the standard papers have tried to 
fight fire with fire by adopting tabloid 
methods, they have been bidding for 
a portion of that newly created read- 
ing public. 

‘*Why has the tabloid appealed to 
the great New York public?’’ Many 
answers have been offered to this sec- 
ond question. The tabloid’s small 
size, its pictures, its brevity in news 
treatment, its emphasis of the trivial 
and sensational, its so-called human 
interest appeal have been assigned 
singly and severally as the cause of 
suecess. Permit me to suggest other 
factors more genuine than some of 
those just listed. Material intended 
to entertain, consisting chiefly of 
non-news features, makes up a con- 
siderable part of the tabloids. They 
devote to news text less than half the 
percentage of space devoted to it by 
the New York World. This substi- 
tution of entertainment for informa- 
tion is undoubtedly a large factor in 
tabloid success. 


The New York tabloids were foynq 
in a detailed analysis of their jssyex 
for October 1926 to give 50 to 60 per 
cent of their news space to stories of 
crime, divorce, scandal, vice an 
sports. This fact is probably the 
greatest factor in their success, The 
socially-minded person may deplore 
such a situation but must admit jts 
existence, in a day when the respeeta. 
ble press throughout the land heralds 
as the biggest news of the hour a de. 
tailed account of the daily doings of 
a moron kidnapper and killer. The 
recipe for the making of a successfy! 
Gotham tabloid must after listing the 
other ingredients include the inevi- 
table directions ‘‘Season with scan. 
dal and vice to suit taste.’’ 

The tabloids offer a greater day to 
day variety than do most newspapers 
The content of the tabloid is suceess- 
fully varied in many ways, which 
tend to get away from the basic same. 
ness which one notes in a careful day 
to day analysis of the average paper. 
The tabloids change the formula for 
the making of a newspaper from day 
to day and dangle before the reader 
continual promise of something which 
if not new will at least be different. 

The continual striving for some- 
thing different is the dominating char- 
acteristic of tabloid technique. Your 
tabloid will glady miss the real story 
in an event to stress some angle that 
will be different from that ‘‘played’’ 
by any other newspaper or to get ad- 
ditional color into a story. 

Tabloids gain readers by deliberate 
exploitation of the news. They are 
not satisfied with a mere presentation 
of the news. They exploit a news 
story for circulation purposes just 
as N. E. A. and other highly pro- 
moted syndicates make it possible for 
a client to exploit a piece of serial 
fiction for circulation building. Signed 
articles by principals in important 
stories have been a special means of 
exploitation frequently used by the 
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Graphic. Coming developments in 
news stories are forecast and adver- 
tised by the tabloids just as the hap- 

nenings in the next installment of a 
<erial might be heralded. Non-news 
features built around news events are 
another device used by the tabloids 
for exploiting the news. This de- 
vice was Seen at its worst in the Mir- 
vor at the time of the Browning sep- 
aration trial early in 1927. That pub- 
lication started a ‘‘Bunny-Peaches 
Wiseerack econtest’’ and followed it 
with a Browning limerick contest. 
Among the gems produced by the for- 
mer contest was this ‘‘Who says 
Bunny Browning is not domestic? 
He enjoys peeling peaches.’’ 

No consideration of the reasons 
for tabloid suecess would be complete 
whieh failed to call attention to the 
extent to which they make use of 
mass psychology. The Mirror and 
Graphic, especially, delight in finding 
a moral and platitudinous reason for 
objectionable practices, and expose to 
the reader, ever and again, the work- 
ings of the persecution complex, so 
often a factor in mass psychology. 
The late Philip Payne defended the 
Mirror’s position on the Hall-Mills 
case aS an attempt to prove that 
wealthy families cannot commit crime 
and cover it up by cheap polities and 
local influence.* ‘‘Peaches exposes 
Browning aS a warning to young 
girls’’ the Graphic announced in 
four-column advertising space in the 
New York World in an effort to let 
the public know that only its interest 
in protecting young womanhood had 
inspired the publication of the ar- 
ticles. 

Typical tabloid use of mass psycho- 
logy was given out-standing illustra- 
tion in late October, 1926 when Bum 
Rodgers and his gang were looming 
large in the news. The Graphic found 


*Editor and Publisher, December 11, 
1926. 
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imposed upon itself the duty of run- 
ning a serial expose of the operations 
of the gang, one of the most highly 
anti-social crime tales of recent news- 
paper history. But the Graphic had 
to do this for the publie must know 
and be warned. Infuriated by the 
expose of their evil schemes, the 
the gang threatened to blow up the 
Graphic plant unless the expose 
serial stopped. The Graphic went on 
bravely. Other threats followed. 
Heavily armed private detectives 
guarded the Graphic plant against 
the attack of the gang. Of course it 
was true! How could anyone doubt 
that the Graphic was being perse- 
cuted for its warning to the public? 
Here on page one was a picture of 
one of the very detectives who were 
guarding the Graphic, gun in hand. 

The Graphic consistently believes 
in presenting itself as a crusader for 
the uplift of the people. It has a 
modest platform of 19 planks run- 
ning well-nigh the gamut of virtue 
from a demand for ‘‘Open-minded at- 
titude toward all progressive legisla- 
tion’’ to that for ‘‘A seat for every 
person in our subway and elevated 
trains.’”’ 

So much for a hasty indication of 
some of the factors involved in the 
great popular appeal of the tabloids. 
Another much-asked question is 
Just how bad are the tabloids?’’ 
They are bad enough but many of 
their critics have painted them 
blacker than they are. Nor can even 
the three New York picture papers be 
lumped together for purposes of criti- 
cism and evaluation. The analysis 
made of tabloids for October 1926 
clearly showed that while one may be- 
moan the failure of the News to af- 
ford intellectual stimulus for its 
readers, he need trouble himself lit- 
tle concerning its effect on the morals 
of its readers. The News is cheap 
and frothy but not, as a rule, anti- 
social. It is, from the social point of 
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view, on a par with a considerable 
portion of the American press which, 
like this first of the tabloids, is given 
its character by triviality and slight 
constructive contest. The Graphic 
and the Mirror are far more objec- 
tionable. They too frequently empha- 
size the anti-social but are, after all, 
no worse than the more sensational 
representatives of the standard press. 

The most interesting and signifi- 
cant thing about the New York tab- 
loids, perhaps, is their effect upon 
American journalism. The picture 
papers seem to be setting the pace in 
certain matters for the New York 
press. A minor aspect is seen in the 
increased use of pictorial matter. 
The more ominous aspect of tabloid 
influence on the standard press of 
New York is to be found in the pres- 
ent tendencies of the latter in their 
handling of sensational stories. Mr. 
Villard has declared that ‘“‘the New 


York Times has made a mockery of 
its slogan ‘All the News That’s Fit 


to print’ in its reporting of the 
Stillman and Hall-Mills and other 
eases.’’"* Mr. Weyrauch of the Graphic 
has pointed out that two sensational 
stories on a certain day were given 
an average of 9700 words by the 
standard press in New York and only 
5250 words by the tabloids.** The 
Mirror in an editorial has pointed out 
the sensational tendencies of the 
standard press in New York in 
handling the Snyder-Gray murder 
trial.*** Between April 18 and May 
10, 1927 no standard-sized paper in 
New York gave this ease less than 114 
columns while one gave it 193 
columns, according to the Mirror’s 
figures. 

The most serious effect of the tab- 
loids is to be found in their influence 
on the daily newspaper press of the 

* VILLARD, “Tabloid Offenses.” 

** MARTIN WeryYRAUCH, “The Why of 
the Tabloid” in Forum, April 1927. 

*** Daily Mirror, May, 1927. 


country at large. This influence jg 
exerted through the material fyp. 
nished to papers throughout the 
United States by the syndicates, The 
larger syndicates offering a complete 
and highly illustrated service to 
clients are the greatest tabloid ini. 
tators. The editorial staffs of two 
such syndicates in Cleveland with 
which I am familiar include, so far 
as I know, no men who have been 
trained on tabloids, but these syndi. 
eate writers and editors ape the 
methods of the tabloids, seemingly 
believing that the picture papers have 
discovered the open sesame to popu- 
lar favor. My contacts with some of 
these syndicate workers have led me 
to believe that many of them think 
the ideal piece of syndicate copy is a 
sex appeal picture with 50 words of 
one-syllable text. Tabloid influence 
is to be found in the sort of angles 
syndicates are developing on stories, 
in the stories they select for feature 
treatment, in their use of the tragic 
strip and the composite photograph, 
and in their fictionalizing of crime 
stories. Non-news features now being 
syndicated bear the tabloid trade 
mark of triviality. Through certain 
of the syndicates, tabloid technique 
and content are being carried into 
the home papers of hundreds of 
American cities. 

And what of the future of the 
New York tabloids? The future 
of the tabloid press predict- 
able on the basis of the history of 
earlier sensational journalism in the 
United States. With the passing of 
time, the yellowness of the tabloids 
may be expected to fade away. The 
outstanding representatives of the 
earliest penny papers which first in- 
troduced sensational journalism into 
this country, the New York Sun and 
Herald, became steadily more conser- 
vative as their prosperity increased 
with the passing of the years. Yel- 
low journalism reintroduced in the 
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United States by Pulitzer’s World 
and Evening World in the later 1880s 
and by the Hearst papers in New 
York in the 1890s reached the crest of 
its wave about the time of the war 
with Spain and has since become 
steadily whiter. i 

The prosperity which continued 
suecess and inereasing age should 
bring to the tabloids may be expected, 
after they have passed the peak of 
their earlier sensationalism, to make 
them steadily more conservative. The 


Convention 


The annual Convention of the American As- 
sociation of Teachers of Journalism, Decem- 
ber 29th and 30th, 1927, was held at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. About fifty mem- 
bers attended the sessions which were held 
under the auspices of the Department of Jour- 


nalism. President F. J. Lazell called the 
meeting to order in Memorial Hall, Thursday 
morning at 9:40. 

The first order of business consisted of 
officers reports. Secretary-Treasurer, J. O. 
Simmons, reported that one hundred member- 
ship dues were paid during 1927, although 
this may consist of some duplicate dues col- 
lected on advice of the previous convention, 
instead of a proposed increase in dues. Among 
three hunded thirty-one teachers listed in the 
directory of the BULLETIN, who have not been 
members for the past two years, thirty-five 
new members were added to our roll. There 
were, actually paid up, eighty-six memberships 
during 1927, as compared to fifty-five on the 
same date of the previous year. The Secre- 
tary-Treasurer thanked the members for their 
response during 1927, and stated that the 
Association is now on a calendar year basis, 
making the membership dues for 1928, due 
January ist. The Treasurer's report is sub- 
mitted in another issue. 

Professor W. G. Bleyer, of the Department 
of Journalism, University of Wisconsin, was 
the first speaker. His subject was, “The Great- 
est Weakness of Present Day Journalism as a 
Profession.” He maintained that the great- 
est weakness of the newspaper is that the 
news and editorial forces responsible for its 
production—the rank and file of workers— 
have not organized journalism as a profession 
with a standard of practices commensurate 
with its importance as a calling. 

President Fred J. Lazell of the University 
of Iowa school of journalism, who presided, 
opened discussion of the subject by urging 
that graduates of journalism schools be sent 
out into the world with the idea that it is 
an honor to belong to such a club or press 
association which discusses the running of 
hewspapers to the exclusion of the anti-social. 
He referred also to the admonition of Dwight 
Perrin, city editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, who urged that the schools of jour- 
nalism “send us men and women who re- 
gard this job as holy.” 
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Seripps-Howard newspaper chain has 
already pointed the way in which 
the convenient smaller size of the 
tabloid may be utilized in producing 
a respectable and constructive news- 
paper. 

The yellow in the tabloids should 
turn in time to white leaving the 
critics free to bemoan the social dan- 
gers of the next group of new papers 
which resorts to sensationalism to 
make itself a place in the newspaper 
world. 


Proceedings 


Dean Walter Williams of the University of 
Missouri told of a club formed a few years ago 
at the instigation of writers for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, but it is now defunct. He des- 
cribed the establishment of the Australian 
journalistic union, but he said it emphasized 
only slightly ethical standards. He added that 
uncertainty of position in journalism in this 
country was also a weakness. 

Professor L. W. Murphy, editor of the Tur 
JOURNALISM BULLETIN, magazine of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools and Departments 
of Journalism in cooperation with the teachers 
association, presented a plan advocated by the 
two executive committees which puts senior 
responsibility for publication upon the former. 
The plan was passed. 

The meeting place of the convention next 
year will be at Ann Arbor, Michigan, upon re- 
port of Professor J. L. Brumm, as a result of 
agreement of the two executive committees. 

President Lazell appointed the following 
members of the nominating committee: M. G. 
Osborn, Louisiana; William S. Maulsby, Pitts- 
burg; Blair Converse, Iowa. The Committee 
on Resolutions: Professor A. 8. Will, Colum- 
bia: H. H. Herbert, Oklahoma; C. E. Rogers, 
Kansas State. 

Grant M. Hyde, of the University of Wis- 
consin was elected president for the coming 
year; John E. Drewry, University of Georgia, 
vice-president; John O. Simmons, Syracuse 
University, reelected secretary-treasurer; E. 
M. Johnson, Minnesota, and Frank L. Mott, 
Iowa, were elected additional members of the 
executive committee. 

John E. Drewry, of the University of Geor- 
gia, gave an interesting address on “Journalis- 
tic Instruction in the South.” 

“What Shall we do about High School Jour- 
nalism * was the subject presented by George 
H. Gallup, University of Iowa. Considerable 
debate resulted when Grant M. Hyde, of Wis- 
consin, took issue with Mr. Gallup's sugges- 
tion of expansion of such study. J. W. Piercy 
of Indiana urged stimulation of high school 
publications as house organs, but to encourage 
journalism study on a collegiate basis. 

At the afternoon session Allen 8S. Will, of 
Columbia University, spoke on “First Prin- 
ciples.” He urged development of newspaper 
men with trained capacity for professional 
thinking. In five years, he said newspaper 
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work had undergone many changes and it now graduates are doing in advertising, 
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necessitates that a worker keep in close touch department store and promotion aah. “aa icity, 


with newspaper work. as a profession. ‘“Edu- 
cate your man first and then make him a news- 
paper man,” was Mr. Wills advice, “and train 
students so they will be capable of holding 
the best positions. Culture is a part of this 
work—training in the things of life. Let us 
turn out men capable of having an influence 
for good in the newspaper press of America.” 
Mr. Will deseribed methods by which the New 
Jersey Press Association cooperates with the 
department of Journalism at Rutgers in se- 
curing journalism graduates. 

J. L. Brumm of Michigan spoke on “Play- 
ing at Education for Journalism.” He said 
the school that does its job best may not be 
the one that wins much attention from the 
press. He said that training was, “less a study 
of the high jinks of language and more of a 
learning of a sense of values, accurate obser- 
vation and clear thinking. Every event must 
be projected against a background of accurate 
knowledge.” 

Ralph D. Casey of Oregon, gave “Suggestions 
for a Graduate Curriculum in Journalism.” He 
maintained journalism has failed to conduct 
research to the extent that it should and that 
the schools of journalism should cooperate 
with the social scientists in this respect. 

Frank L. Mott of Iowa, gave the results 
of a survey of country correspondents in Iowa 


Weeklies, indicating how editors handle this 
department. 
Douglas W. Miller of Ohio Wesleyan, pre- 


sented his deductions as a result of analysis 
of three New York tabloid newspapers. 

At the annual dinner Friday evening, in 
Iowa Union, President Walter A. Jessup of 
Iowa State University, discussed the execu- 
tive view of journalism. Gardner A. Cowles, 
managing editor of the Des Moines Register 
and Evening Tribune-Capital, spoke of the 
demands managing editors have to make of 
schools of journalism 

Dean Walter Williams of the University of 
Missouri, took for his topic “The Lion and 
the Unicorn in Journalism.’”” He likened some 
newspapers of the present day to the lion and 
others to the unicorn as the good and the bad 
influences based on the well-known story from 
Alice in Wonderland. 

The Friday session opened with a resolution 
offered by J. L. Brumm that the next meet- 
ing will be held in the spring of the year. It 
failed to pass. 

Fred W. Beckman, managing editor of The 
Farmer’s Wife, spoke on “Opportunities and 
Demands of the Magazine Field.” He gave 
summaries of a survey of 92 magazines, show- 
ing that 62 of the editors of each held bache- 
lor degrees and that 38 held degrees beyond 
the bachelor degree. Of the total number 53 
editors had had from one to 15 years news- 
paper experience and more than one-half of 
these had some form of special training such 
as book review, literary editor, feature writer, 
etc. Nine did not have university or college 
training. Mr. Beckman stated that magazine 
work required a good general education, su- 
perior ability, ingenuity and creative ability. 

Genevieve Boughner, of St. Paul, discussed 
some semi-journalistic opportunities for wo- 
men graduates of schools of journalism. Par- 
ticular attention was given to what women 


She 
that a copy writer must be a good ma 


first and she said advertising can secure bet 
ter training from news reporting and feature 
writing class work than from advertising 
courses. 

Blair Converse of Iowa State Colle 
of engineering journalism and some opportuni. 
ties in the journalism field. He made a plea 
for some journalism instruction for students 
in engineering. 

L. W. Murphy of Illinois, discussed the pres- 
ent status of schools of journalism and jour. 
— schools, giving figures on enrollment 
ete. 

E. M. Johnson, of Minnesota, questioned 
“What can we do to create a market for the 
kind of journalism we are teaching our stu- 
dents.” e mentioned the need of research 
bureaus in editorial departments, assembling a 
greater body of information, grading students 
and graduates, development of journalistic 
ideas, selling the services of journalism grad- 
uates to editors, training the public to good 
newspaper reading, etc. 

William S. Maulsby of Pittsburgh, discugseq 
some observations on news writing with par- 
ticular reference to a survey of accuracy and 
other vital points in a number of news stories 
selected from leading daily newspapers. 

J. O. Simmons, Syracuse, discussed the 
American Exhibit at the International Press 
Exhibition, Cologne, Germany, May to October 


spoke 


15, 1928. The part the associations are to 
take was outlined and portions of the conven- 
tion exhibit were selected to be sent to Cologne, 
The other members of the committee in charge 


of assembling the exhibit included L. W. 
Murphy, Illinois; A. L. Stone, Montana; Fred 
J. Lazell, Iowa; A. S. Will, Columbia; Vernon 
Nash, Missouri; W. G. Bleyer, Wisconsin. 

Lester Getzloe, of Ohio State, gave the re- 
sults of a survey among journalism graduates 
as to their attitude toward journalism and 
changes in curriculum. 

Elmer Emig gave the results of a study of 
a emotional connotation of newspaper head- 

nes. 

C. E. Rogers, Kansas State Agricultural! col- 
lege, reported on work in the field of acricul- 
tural journalism. 

Maynard W. Brown, of Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, discussed the news bureau 
and its sometimes partner, the journalism de- 
partment. 

An illustrated talk on newspaper makeup 
was given by Gilbert P. Farrar, of New York 
University, who is a typographical expert for 
the Intertype Corporation of New York. The 
New York Times film “The Making of a Great 
Newspaper,” was presented during the con- 
vention, 

Upon agreement between the executive com- 
mittee of the two Associations, it was decided 
to put seniority rights, with regard to the 
JOURNALISM BULLETIN, in the hands of the 
American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. It was agreed that this 
would make it possible to extend the infiu- 
ences of the BULLETIN and put it on a better 
financial basis ‘in cooperation with the Ameri- 
ean Association of Teachers of Journalism. 


Signed: Joun O. Simmons 
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